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Excel in 
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JOHNSON-MORSE CAN CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Ayars Machine Company, 


AYARS PEA AND BEAN FILLER—Capacity for One Closing Machine 


WITH 


Measu re Device=—Guaranteed not to cut or crush the goods. 


Handles the cans without bending or 


Screw Can Feed: 


Puts any desired amount of brine in the can 


B ri n Nn g Devi CO without waste. 


Delivers the cans without slopping or waste to 


Delivery Disk=the receiving disk of the Closing Machine. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., HAMILToNn, On’t., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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Automatic Ear Mover 
Detachable Knives 
Perfect Butting 
Clean Husking 
Positive Silking 

Rubber Rolls—No Bruising 


**Peerless’’ Husker 


Small floor space—large capacity. 


Minimum steam—high temperatures. 


Heat direct onto cans—quick exhausting. 


> 


**Peerless’’ Exhauster 


Sturdy construction— Boiler plate body. 


High speeds—all sized cans. 

Thoroughly machined—heavy—no vibration. 
Non-corroding rustless supply tank. 

10 Valves—2 Types—Accurate filling. 


No drip or slopping—No bruising of fruit. 


**Peerless’’ Syruper 


“Our Customers are our references.” 


PEERLESS HUSKER CO. Cornwall Ave. 


| Simple —Reliable—Durable 
. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


MADE 


LINE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 


Every Pulley Fitted with Friction 
Clutch so that any Machine may 
be Started or Stopped Instantly | 
by Simple Operation of Lever. 


SPROCKETS CHAIN CONVEYORS 
Spurs, Miters, Bevels, For any Standard or Any Type of Chain or Belt Conveyor 
Cast, Cut or Mortise, Special Chain for to Meet any Requirements 
to Suit Conditions. any Service. or Conditions. 


Radial Refuse Stackers 


Stacks Refuse of all Kinds, 
Keeping Ground Clear. 


Saves Labor from Five to 
Ten Men. 


Self Contained All-Steel 
Frame. Simple. Efficient. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE C©=-24 


If you handle quantities of Peas, Beans, Corn, Tomatoes or other Vegetables, Fruits, Fish or Meats 
in bulk, cans, bales, barrels, boxes or cases, we can give you a WELLER-MADE Conveying or 
Elevating System that will perform this service better and for less money. 


Tell us your conditions and let us submit a proposal showing cost 
of installation, cost of operation and saving over hand methods. 


WELLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE _ AKRON ST. LOUIS “DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
50 Church St. Garrett Building 10 W. Buchtel Ave. 710 Railway Ex. 711 Main St. 316 Rialto Building 
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1820-1856 NORTH KOSTER AVENUE, CHICAGO ce 


ANY 


Take Boxes, for Instance— 


Just to illustrate how modern efficiency has been developed and applied to 
package handling, the attention of Canning Factory executives is directed to 
the above view of correlated gravity conveying appliances. 


The package can consist of any kind of container made of wood, metal or fibre, barrels, 


kegs, cans, tubs, trays, etc. Or it can be any commodity having a sufficiently hard, smooth 
surface to move easily over ball-bearing rollers on a slight down grade. 


Mathews Gravity Conveying Systems are proving the salvation of many production execu- 


tives in hundreds of American factories today where every minute of time gained in 
handling raw and finished products is of incalculable value. 


The routing of packages through the plant are simple problems for our engineers. They 


will lay out a system, blueprint it, explain its operation and submit estimate of cost, all 
without obligation. 


Standard Equipment:— Send for Catalog **C” 
Gravity Merchandise Conveyor 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
Gravity Roller Spirals Ellwood City, Pa. \ 
Gravity Spiral Chutes 
Automatic Package Elevators Branch Factories: Toronto, Ont., London, Eng. \\ 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


SANITARY FILLING TABLE we EXHAUSTER 


For hand packing. 
Cheapest method. 
No waste and no 
mashed or cut to- 
matoes. 


FOR SANITARY CANS 
2 OPERATORS 


This system is worth your close consideration 
and attention. It was devised after years’ of 
experience in canning, and meets requirements com- 

pletely. By it you can get a quick, absolutely uniform 
fill—all hand packed. 


TO am S O D E R Mi FG C O 


300.00 
QUICK SANITARY CAN STRAIGHTENERS 15.00 B R i D G E T Oo N g N a J . 


WRITE FOR TESTIMONIALS 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE 
GUARDIAN BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Eureka Soldering Flux 


is universally used because of its high 
standard of quality. Every phase of its 
manufacture is the object of conscientious 
and scientific care. The best interests of 
your trade demand that you use the best . 
flux obtainable—EUREKA. 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


New York, 80 Maiden Lane. New Orleans, La., Godchaux Bldg. - Cc. W. Pike Compene 808 Postal Telegraph 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Pearl St. and Rereaen Ave. Milwaukee, Wisc., Canal and 16th Sts. Bldg., “— Francisco, Cal. 

Birmingham, Ala., 825 Woodward Bldg. St. Paul, Minn., 2303-05 Hampden Ave. THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL co., LTD., 

Detroit, Mich., 474-486 Hancock Ave., East. pmert Pa., Diamond Bank Bldg. Main Office and Works, Hamilton, Ont. 

Boston, Mass., 70 Kilby St. hia, D Drexel Bidg. 

Chicago, 2235 Ford Ave. S. O. Randali’s Son, Marine Bank Blidg., Bal- 7 Pape Ave., T » Ont. 

St. Louis, Mo., 112 Ferry St. timore, Md. St., “Point” St. Charlies, Mon- 
— » Que. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 
Greatest -Gentlest 
Capacity Motion 


Minute Blanchers 


Built in 9 Sizes Patented 


A“worm2 a soft blanch 


When the ‘‘worm’’ came it brought a new era in soft blanching—and there 
is only one ‘‘worm’’, The ‘‘worm’’ is a slow traveler. From head to tail it is an 
endless spiral passageway of smooth walls through which whatever enters will 
pass as freely as water poured down a funnel. Keep the worm turning and 
whatever it holds is kept moving—gently and steadily; ‘‘what goes in must come 
out’’—there is no point at which stock can lodge, mixing or ‘‘choke ups’ are 
impossible. The worm never requires fast motion—it will not bruise or damage its 
contents. Its speed is governed as closely as the timeing of a reliable clock—in- 
creased or decreased instantaneously. This worm is different—a patented feature R 
of the ‘‘Monitor’’ that has given to canners unmatchable uniformity and greatly 
lengthened periods of blanching. The long blanch is having the gravest atten- 
tion of our leading Packers—its benefits are too great for any canner to pass up. 


The point to keep foremost in your mind is—the worm Cylinder Blancher das dué 
one name ‘‘Monitor’’. 


10 benefits the “‘worm” cylinder gives 


Simplest to operate—no intricate mechanism. 

Gentlest action—no injury to most tender stock. 

Closest control—incomparable evenness of blanch. 

Greatest capacity—for floor space taken. 

Most economical—less cost per can for blanching. 
Adaptability—precisely the capacity and work you require. 
Durability—‘‘Monitors’’ will last for years. 

Sanitation—a clean, sanitary blanch. 

No inside mechanism—no ‘‘inside’’ parts to cause trouble. 
Dependability—it ‘‘keeps going’’, nothing to give out. 


MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Closest Pacific Coast Agent, C. J. Groat Simplest 


601 Concord Building, Portland, Ore. 


Regulation To Operate 


My 
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SANITARY CANS 


FOR 


1917 


A Limited Production 
Only, Yet Unsold 


Five Gallon Square Cans 
FOR PULP 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


The railroad strikes threatens much trouble—Canned foods 
would be only food supply—Futures selling slowly 
because canners not accepting—Prospects seem to pro- 
mise high prices during canning season. 


One of the most serious considerations of the week, 
upon all lines of business, is the renewed threat to 
strike by the railroad employes. Here on Friday they 
state, positively, that they will walk out on Saturday 
night (the 17th), and that gradually every line in the 
country will be tied up, until they get their demands. 
As far as the canning industry is concerned this comes 
at a decidedly more opportune time than it did last Sep- 


“tember, when it would have tied all canners in a double 


bow-knot, but with war facing us at this moment, and 
with embargoes upon all lines, it seems to us little short 
of criminal that such tactics can be resorted to, and that 
there should be some way to properly punish the “walk- 
ing delegates” who are directly to blame for the action. 
For we do not believe that the great body of railroad 
men are so unpatriotic as to force this added trouble 
upon the country when it is now facing such serious 
matters. By the time our readers see this the whole 
matter may be straightened out and a thing of the past, 
or the country may be groaning under intensified food 
shortages due to the blockading of the railroads. The 
country is certainly in no humor to stand this kind of 
high-handed “ruthlessness,” and if the threat is put into 
force the cause of unionism will suffer a set back which 
it will take years to recover from, if it ever recovers. 
The country is growing impatient with being made the 
“goat” in all such circumstances, and it is about time 
it rebelled. 

What has this to do with the canned foods market? ° 
Everything. For if the strike takes place it will mean 
that densely settled parts of the country will have to 
subsist entirely upon canned foods, and as the supply of 
these is now entirely inadequate to the normal demands 
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of the country until new crops-can~be-getten,-the situa~- 


tion would become serious. Unquestionably there would 
be food riots and much disturbance. The congestion of 
freights would be added to, and the day of relief from 
this vexatious condition—if there is a-day of relief in 
sight—would be indefinitely postponed. Today the can 
makers are unable to deliver the cans which canners are 
willing to take in early, because they cannot get the tin 


plate they want and which has been ordered, and in 


many. case shipped, but is being held up on the road by 
embargoes. The strike would wipe out the visible sup- 
ply of canned foods, and make uncertain the packing of 
a new crop. That is serious enough for attention, we 
imagine. 

The war uncertainty is causing all holders of goods 
to keep away from the market, as they realize that if the 
event comes to pass, as it now seems more than probable, 
there will be a heavy call for every can of goods in ex- 
istence. The retailers are aware of this also, and as they 
need further goods to see them through until next sea- 
son they are coming into the market and not quibbling 
over prices where they can secure the goods. This is 
“second-hand news” as it refers entirely to goods in 
other hands than those of canners, but that is the only 
kind of a market that now exists. Tomatoes have been 
cleaned out of first hands, at least to the last sizeable 
lot, and corn is gone even further than tomatoes. Peas 
are said to be down to the bare floors, and there is 
somewhat of a scramble to get the last of this staple. 
Other lines of canned foods have been on the “out” list 
for so long, or become so independent from scarcity that 
they are not to be mentioned in the same breath with 
mere market information. If you have anything in 
canned foods there is a market for it almost, if not at 
your own prices. We still make changes in our marker 
quotations—upon the few figures remaining in those 
quotations—but it is more a matter of habit than of ex- 
pediency, for before the ink is dry upon the one change, 
prices have probably advanced and new prices are in 
order. 

Some of the leading jobbers of the country are argu- 
ing that the future prices, on all lines of canned foods 
are too high and must fall of their own weight, especial- 
ly as there is a practical certainty of big and bounteous 
crops in 1917. They may be right but we seriously 
doubt it. There is a practical certainty of bigger acre- 
ages in most canners’ crops this coming season, and we 
sincerely hope there will be bountiful crops, as predicted ; 
but there is a very large element of uncertainty in this 
—weather conditions. There is no uncertainty about 
a tremendous demand for all the crops that can be sup- 
plied for immediate consumption, whether fresh or as 
canned, and we expect to see this keep most prices up to 
their present high levels, if not actually cause further 


advances, especially in the canned—and therefore perma- 
nent—state. : 


Futures are quiet mainly because the canners are 
not interested in further business, having about all they 
care for at this time. Those who postponed the naming 
of future prices on their packs have no cause for-regrets, 
as the market has steadily advanced on all articles ana 
is today advancing on most of them. Tomatoes have 
sold at $1.40 for standard No. 3 futures, at $1.10 for No. 
2s, and at $4.25 for 10s. Corn is selling at $1.10 for stand- 
ard Maine style, and so on along the whole list. There 


seem always to be some buyers in the market at any 
price asked by the canner willing to accept business. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


- NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Some Visitors.—The influx of new men into the canning 
business and the threatened scarcity of cans serves to bring 
a large number of men to Baltimore in the hopes of securing 
outfits and cans by personal solicitation. It has now become a 
custom with the supply men to first ask if the new buyer has 
his cans, and if not to suggest that he be assured of these first, 
and then come buy. One large supply house here is reported 
to have turned down a dozen such offers during the week. It 


just shows the trend of the times towards canned foods, owing 


to their demand and high prices. 


Wm. B. Seignious, of the old Boston brokerage firm of that 
name, was in town, in the interest of a new pineapple cannery 
they are going to run this spring in the Isle of Pines, where he 
claims pineapples grow that are the equal in all respects of 
the Hawaiian pine. 

Mr. Davis, of the Davis-Daugherty Canning Co., with head- 
quarters at Russellville, Tenn., operating four canneries with a 
capacity of about thirty carloads, was another visitor, being in 
the city in the quest of additional cans, and on other business. 


Germany “Oder” Ailies.—Pottash & Purlmutter would be 
inclined to ask that question if they read the list of members 
on the Continental Can Company’s ball team as given below. 
Be it known that the contention between ball clubs in this big 
canning center is very keen, the Continental boys, made up 
from men employed by this big can-making concern, stood high 
in the League last season, if in fact they did not win the pen- 
nant. Here is the announcement in the sport column of a 
daily paper: 


“Continental Can Co. team held a meeting at 329 South 
Bouldin street and Manager Greensfelter talked to the players 
and arranged for practice next Sunday (March 18) morning. 
The following players are asked to report: Collins, Wisner, 
Hammerbacher, Klingolhofer, Krause, A. Ahl, Witzel, Malkus, 
H. Ahl, Brightwell, Sanders, Riley, Hoffman, Carter and 
O’Kieffe. April 15 and 22 are open for teams having grounds. 
Address Young McGovern, 822 First street, Highlandtown.”’ 


In the case of war with Germany, imagine that bunch, 
under the direction of “Young McGovern,” playing ball? Well 
may be. 


Seggerman Bros. Represent Big Fruit Interests.—We learn 
that Seggerman Bros., Inc., the live-wire canned foods brokers 
of New York city, have been appointed exclusive selling agents 
for the Homeway Process Fruit Co., of Hammonton, N. J. This 
section of Jersey claims to have only one possible rival in the 
growing of strawberries, raspberries and blackberries—the 
Puyallup Valley in Washington. This puts the Homeway Pro- 
cess Company in an excellent position to furnish the trade with 
these much-desired products. Mr. Wm. H. Dodge, who made 
such a success of the Montclair Jam Kitchens, is president of 
this company. and this should insure success. With an abun- 
dant product, put up in fine shape and as aggressive sales 
agents as Seggerman Bros. to market it, there should be some 
“rumors” of Homeway goods on the market this season. They 
will be heard from, and this evidences but one more good con- 
nection brought about by F. C. Wheeler, the head of the canned 
foods department of Seggerman Bros. 


Brokers Are Waking Up.—For years the brokers of this 
industry took the position which doctors and lawyers adhere 
to—that it is against the ethics of their profession to adver- 
tise, or rather to spend money for advertising. Now they are 
begining to see that canners and manufacturers are like other 
business men—they like to patronize the hustling, wide-awake 
firm-—a condition that is best demonstrated by the way that 
firm goes after business by advertising and other means. In- 
viting the light of publicity into one’s business begets confi- 
dence, and if advertisfng did nothing else than this, it would 
be worth all it costs. But it does more. The buyers of this 
industry like to “‘shop” as well as women do, and so they look 
carefully over the offerings, and the better the buyer the more 
carefully he sees that he is getting the latest and best offered. 
And now the better class of canners are beginning to look to 
the brokers who are representing them to see whether their 
accounts are merely listed or whether or not they are getting 
service with a big “‘S.’”” With the advanced prices on canned 
foods and the increased brokerage these selling agents can now 
afford to advertise, and the progressives are doing so. Some 
may wait until they lose some of their best accounts before 
waking up, but the day of the progressive broker is here. The 
day of the bargain-giving broker is past, and the broker able 
to put salesmanship behind his efforts is coming in for his 
innings. 
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BALTIMORE BOX SHOOK 


MANUFACTURERS 


PACKERS’ CASES 


OUR SPECIALTY 
South Caroline BALTIMORE, 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. FILLING NEXT SEASON’S GANS? 


If each grower on your present 
acreage increased his yields 25 
to 50 per cent, wouldn’t it solve 


your raw materials problem? i“ 
Fertilizers, with better cultural 
methods, will increase yields 30 

to 100 per cent and improve the % 


quality of your pack. Make sure 
your growers use best methods 
next year. 


We have made a special study 


of the important canning crops. 
a Write us for crop information. 
We have free information worth 


dollars to canners and growers. 
Ask about our free service to 


QUALITY 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


of the National Fertilizer Association 


BALTIMORE POSTAL TEL. BLDG. MUNSEY BLDG. 


CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
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The New York Market 


Retailers increase demand—Jobbers not anxious to part with stock—Tomatoes continue 
strong for both spots and futures—Corn has passed the $1.50 mark for standards 
and going up—Holders of peas asking more—Whole market in detail, and all 


indications point to further advances. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, March 16, 1917. _ 

The Market.—Even though buying seemed to fall off a 
portion of the time during the week, what was lost then is 
already regained. More demand is reported from retailers. 
Jobbers are not anxious to dispose of their stocks since they 
believe that arming merchantmen will help export trade, and 
they see in that much more opportunity for distribution. Fur-. 
thermore, the possibility of war between this country and Ger- 
many causes them to look forward to an army and navy to 
feed which would easily absorb any available surplus. e 
situation is, therefore, in fair state, so far 4s holders are con< 
cerned. But whether or not the goods are going into consump- 
tion is, of course, the test in such matters. And here the can- 
ned foods man undoubtedly has the advantage of others. Can- 
ned foods are about the only variety left that is of suitable 
quality and can be obtained in the quantity desired. Buying is 
upon a conservative scale, yet because of the shortage.and ac: 
companying high prices for certain ordinary varieties of foods 
eanned foods are enjoying a prosperity seldom seen. The mar- 
ket is, therefore, strong and prices tend upward upon substan- 
tially everything offered. Various opinions are expressed 
about the market, but no two seem to agree upon the general 
tendencies. Some seem to think that the buying interests are 
all so heavily stocked that they can buy almost no more at 
present. But, on the other hand, owners are equally confident 
that the present tendencies are likely to lead to higher prices, 
basing their suppositions upon the theory that much buying 
will eventually force higher prices. No one can say definitely 
which is right, but inasmuch as prices do not decline on any 
of the leading varieties, the market would seem to be based 
upon a very strong foundation. 

Tomatoes.—Whether or not retailers are heavily stocked 

is a question which time must decide. Some say that retailers 
bought heavily last fall and have not yet had time to distribute 
what they purchased then. They express the opinion that very 
little buying will be done until the market clears up a trifle. It 
is a difficult matter to decide. Some say that because it is 
quite impossible to advance tomatoes beyond the $1.80 mark 
for spot goods and $1.30 buyers are so well stocked that they 
do not want any more goods. Yet futures are still selling, and 
whenever a seller needs goods for present purposes he comes 
into market and buys them and pays the outside figure. The 
real actions of the people who distribute the goods do not al- 
ways confirm the suppositions of theorists. It is true, how- 
ever, the active buying which prevailed for a number of weeks 
seems to have declined in both spot and future goods. But 
even though this is true, movement is still sufficient to develop a 
lively interest and to maintain prices at former levels. No. 
10s are heid at $5.25 for spot goods, and futures $3.00. But 
movement in both is light. No. 2s are quoted at $1.35 for 
spot and the figure announced some time ago still prevails for 
futures. But the actual sale of futures is small. Generally 
speaking, the conditions are such that business seems to de- 
pend upon influences which can neither be seen now nor fore- 
seen. Those most interested can only wait the course of events, 
which no one can control. 
Corn.—The situation offers no immediate prospect of a 
change. New York brands are priced at $1.50@1.60, while 
Maryland Maine style is held at $1.35@1.40, an dMaine goods 
are firm at $1.60@1.75. At these figures it is obvious that 
movement is limited to actual requirements. Business seems 
to be done in fairly liberal quantities, but the prospect of en- 
larged movement is not especially promising. Indeed, it looks 
now as though it would not be much more active for the pres- 
ent. Buying is largely of a routine nature and buyers hesitate 
at the prices asked. In futures the conditions are unchanged 
and sales are made in small lots only, though inquiries are 
numerous and many orders in the aggregate are placed. But 
the outlook for a high range of values retards business some- 
what and buyers act conservatively, when under other condi- 
tions they might be more eager to take hold. Acreage problems 
are still unsettled and few are able to even guess what the out- 
come of the present disagreement upon this point will be. 


-stocked. They are showing little interest in either the stocks or 
The" 


‘exists now. 
“ other crops will yield better returns. 


Peas.—Holders of goods are indisposed to allow their 
stock to go without obtaining full prices, and this attitude re- 
tards business and causes a slow-up in all directions. The time 
has passed when any quantity worth mentioning can be thrown 
upon the market. Relativeiy small lots are in the hands of all 
holders and few are ready to let what they have go. It seems 
that business is down at a pretty low ebb, partly because of 
high prices, but more because possible buyers seem to be well 


the désire of a few to cover the rest of their requirements be- 
fore’ sénsational developments result in a ‘stiffer market than 
Acreage promises to decline this year because 


It is quite impossible to 
say what will be done in the future. 


Stiing Beans.—The conditions governing the market are 
not essentially different from what they have been heretofore. 
Sales are made in small lots, but the situation is no different, 
as a whole, than it has been for weeks. Supplies are short and 
holders are firm in their views. That is about all the story one 
can tell. 

Asparagus.—The market is quiet, but goods are moving 
into consumption steadily, and by the time new pack is ready 
for distribution it will be a difficult matter to buy further 
goods. The market remains steady, and it is said that the 
demand for new pack is so large that even though it promises ° 
larger than last year, it will be large enough to fill only a por- 
tion of the orders. At the moment some sizes are held with 
confidence, pending the increasing activity expected with spring. 

Fruits.—Developments in this market have been inconse- 
quential during the week. Buyers operate in a routine way 
only and sales are only for immediate requirements. Supplies 
are much reduced and prices tend higher. The two make a 
combination difficult to eradicate. Until some change takes 
place more or less indifference is expected. But holders are 
confident they can wait until buyers are ready. They will then 
be able to obtain the prices they think they should have. 

Apples.—Not much difference is reported in the market. 
Some New York packers have reduced their prices slightly, 
either to attract fresh business or because they believe they are 
too high. But even this has not stimulated buying. Southern 
pack remains steady and the market shows no indication of 
changing. 

Peaches.—California holders are asking $1.75 for lemon 
clings, and the supply is small at that figure. Buyers are quite 
as indifferent as sellers and are showing little interest in the 
general situation, Other California goods are steady under 
present conditions and nothing is heard of any indication of 
improvement. Southern stock seems to be a shade firmer 
under a slight increase in demand. Some grades are out of 
the local market and prices are withdrawn. 

Pineapples.—Stocks are scarce and the price remains 
steady at previous range. It is a difficult matter to secure con- 
cessions. Those which must come from a distance are retarded 
somewhat by the freight tie-ups and holders are often without 
as many as they would like because of this slow delivery. 
Southern pack remain steady and the conditions are such that 
holders hope for still higher prices in the near future. 

Sardines.—Not much business is done in any grade, though 
inquiry seems to indicate that supplies on hand are showing 
no surplus. Movement seems to be limited to what may be 
termed actual requirements. These are relatively large in 
some instances, -but'in others they are understood to be small. 
Conditions favor the holders in all instances and a move up of 
quotations is considered possible. 

Oysters.—No change is reported, with the possible excep- 
tion of a shade increase in firmness because of the situation. 
Not much business is done excepting to fill urgent orders, but 
inquiry appears to increase. Stocks are light and the ten- 
dency is upward. 

Crab Meat.—Supplies are small and the tendency of prices 
is upward on everything offered. Holders are rather conserva- 
tive about what they do and the result is light movement. 


HUDSON, 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss Automatic Flanger, No. 15-K 
100 to 150 Bodies a Minute 


An entirely automatic machine of the four clutch type, continuous 
in operation and positive in action. Both ends of bodies are 
flanged simultaneously. Movement of the chucks is comparatively 
slow and the bodies are flanged without danger of cracking the 
tin. It handles can bodies from 2 to 6% inches in diameter by 
2 to 7 inches in height. A friction clutch with which the ‘ma- 


chine is provided gives instant control. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


Patented 


BE. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 
Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Ouen, Paris. Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, London, E. C. 


Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster an Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure 


Combined 
Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Ques 
THREE TWO HUNDRED 
SEPARATE MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES PER “ANNUM 
ADDRESS 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. — ‘ . : : Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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R. I. BENTLEY ON SAN. FRANCISCO COMMITTEE FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Fast Work Reported by National Chamber Officials Co-operat- 
ing With Council of National Defense—Local 
‘Committees Announced. 


Washington, D. C.—It is reported that with admirable 
promptness committees of business men through the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States have responded to the call 
of Secretary Baker, who is President of the Council of National 
Defense. Secretary Baker recently requested the National 
Chamber to appoint such local committees, through affiliated 
commercial organizations throughout the country, as might be 
necessary to co-operate with the Army district depot quarter- 
masters in the purchasing of supplies now authorized by law. 


The work of organizing the committees was placed in the 
hands of Bascom Little, formerly president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, chairman of the Committee on National 
Defense of the National Chamber. All the energy of the Cham- 
ber was put at his disposal. 


So quick has been the response from all parts of the coun- 
try that the committees are now practically complete. Secre- 
tary Goodwin of the National Chamber said that the task of 
these committees would be one of continuous co-operation. 
Their personnel is announced in the March issue of The Na- 
tion’s Business, the official magazine of the National Chamber. 


The committee named for New York was Edward D. Page, 
Lucius R. Eastman, Jr., Hills Brothers Co.; Daniel P. Morse, 
Morse & Rogers; A. L. Salt; Henry R. Towne, president, Yale 
and Towne Mfg. Co. 


Those who serve in Chicago are: H. B. Lyford, vice-presi- 
dent, Hibbard-Simon-Bartlett Co.; Alfred Decker, Alfred 
Decker & Cohn; Milton J. Florsheim, Florsheim Shoe Co.; 
William F. Hypes, Marshall Field & Co.; John MacMahon, 
vice-president, Reid, Murdoch & Co. 


Philadelphia is represented by Calvin M. Smyth, president, 
Young, Smyth, Field Co.; J. Howell Cummings, president, John 
B. Stetson Co.; Alva C. Dinkey, president, Midvale Steel Works; 
L. H. Kinnard, vice-president, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania; Ely K. Selig, vice-president, A. B. Kirschbaum Co. 


In St. Louis the committee consists of W. A. Layman, 
president, Wagner Electric Co.; Thomas R. Akin, president, 
Laclede Steel Co.; George M. Brown, president, General Roof- 
ing Co.; John A. Bush, president, Brown Shoe Co.; Warren 
Goddard, president, Goddard Grocery Co. 


On the Boston committee are James L. Richards, presi- 
dent, Consolidated Gas Co.; Jacob F. Brown, Adams & Co.; 
Albert Greene Duncan, treasurer, Harmony Mills; Edward J. 
Frost, treasurer, William Filene’s Sons Co.; Charles H. Jones, 
president, Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co. 


San Francisco is represented by Milton S. Esberg, vice- 
president, M. A. Gunst Co.; R. I. Bentley, vice-president and 
manager, California Packing Corporation; F. Dohrmann, Jr., 
manager, Dohrmann Commercial Co.; C. F. Michaels, Langley 
& Michaels, wholesale druggists; I. O. Rhodes, purchasing 
agent, Southern Pacific Co. 

At New Orleans the army will be assisted by Leon C. 
Simon, vice-president, Kohn, Weil & Co.; Ben C. Casanas, pres- 
ident, Merchants’ Coffee Co.; R. H. Downman, president, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; A. M. Lockett, 
president, A. M. Lockett & Co.; Albert Mackie, president, Al- 
bert Mackie Grocery Co. 


The Kansas City committee is Fred L. Dickey, president, 
Chamber of Commerce; George S. Carkener, president, Board 
of Trade; George R. Collett, vice-president, Kansas City Stock- 
Yards Co.; J. C. Lester, vice-president, Ridenour-Baker Gro- 
cery Co.; Leon Smith, president, Smith-McCord-Townsend Dry 
Goods Co. 

On service at Omaha are W. D. Horsford, vice-president, 
John Deere Plow Co.; Everett Buckingham, vice-president and 
general manager, Union Stock Yards; J. Clarke Coit, president, 
Lee-Coit-Andreesen Hardware Co.; H. G. Hoel, sales manager, 
McCord-Bradley Co.; J. A. Sunderland, president, Sunderland 
Brothers Co. 

The committee at Portland, Ore., is William D. Wheel- 
wright, Chamber of Commerce Building; Henry J. Biddle; 
Henry L. Corbett; R. D. Inman, Inman, Poulsen & Co.; Daniel 
Kern, Columbia Contract Co. 


Those on the San Antonio committee are Luther B. Clegg, 
president, San Antonio Printing Co.; Ernest M. Groos, man- 
ager purchasing department, San Antonio Machine & Supply 
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Co.; Clinton B. Kearney, Commissioner of Streets; Albert 
Kronkosky, vice-president, San Antonio Drug Co.; W. B. Tuttle, 


vice-president and general manager, San ‘Antonio Gas and 
Electric Co. 


The first man of each group mentioned above has been 
designated chairman of the committee. 


Secretary Baker has been notified the committees are 
ready to begin work at any time. 


NEWS OF NEW YORK 


Interesting Items Gathered in the Leading Market, 
About Trades and Traders 
By “HUDSON” 
Special Correspondent of ‘“‘The Canning Trade’”’ 


With a railroad strike pending and the question of peace 
or war no nearer settled than it was a week ago, the canned 
foods market is in a state of unrest that causes a good deal of 
disturbance in the minds of some of those interested. But it 
is quite impossible for anybody to say what shall be done, or 
how. Apparently the country must drift into or out of war 
with no one who can raise a helping hand to make a change 
in the course. The canned foods man is waiting the verdict, 
wondering what will be the result if a big army is raised and 
they have to be fed a longer or shorter period, depending upon 
the conditions which develop after the event takes place. All 
varieties of opinion are expressed, but the sentiment of New 
York seems to be unanimous in support of the President. He 
will be supported to the limit when the time comes. 

. Tomato canners do not appear to be willing sellers of the 
storks they-have left. It is a difficult matter to decide what 
is best, to sell or hold the goods for the future. Few are sell- 
ing, either because they do not care to, or because they have 
no demand. The general influence is somewhat disturbing, but 
it has not affected prices. 

Light offerings in all varieties of canned foods are keeping 
prices firm. Holders are indisposed to allow their stock to go 
without obtaining full prices for it. 

Gustave Porges has been appointed a captain in the Quar- 
termasters’ Reserve Corps in the Army. He is a member of the 
Strohmeyer & Arpe Company, a member of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ Association. His 
firm are large importers of foreign sardines and other canned 
foods. 

Walter B. Timms, of Austin, Nichols & Co., is at Bellaire, 
Fla., for a month’s vacation. 

Stocks of salmon are reported light and some express the 
fear that they will be exhausted before new pack is ready for 
distribution. 

C. E. Harmion, a well-known dealer of Columbus, Tenn., 
was a visitor in the West Side trade this week. He reports 
business good in his vicinity and predicts further development 
in the near future. 

Edward Truesdall, of the firm of Newlin & Truesdall, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., was about the West Side markets this week, 
making his headquarters with U. H. Dudley & Co. He said 
that trade in his home city is all that dealers can hope for and 
promises well for a continuation. 

In these days of high fresh foods, canned foods are ex- 
hibiting anew their speriority. Without them the residents of 
New York would starve in a short time, for in no other way 
would it be possible to supply them with the food they require 
from day to day. Canned foods are demonstrating their eco- 
nomic value as they never have done before. 

Letters from Maine tell of uncertainty regarding the corn 
acreage. The high price of potatoes is dazzling all Maine pro- 
ducers and it is reported that many who have heretofore grown 
corn are anxious to put their land into potatoes this year. 
Some of the reported sales make growers look like Rocke- 
fellers, and a large number more are desirous of sharing in 
the present roseate conditions. Because of this the conserva- 
tive returns secured from corn for canning, even at higher 
prices than have ever been paid before, look like pennies in 
the baby’s bank. It is quite impossible at present, say the 
writers, to say what is going to be done about the corn acreage. 

Peas remain steady, with sales made in small lots at the 
moment, though holders are firm in their views. Conditions 
are favorable to holders, but the indifference of buyers pre- 
cludes their obtaining the utmost of their advantage. Perhaps 
that will come later, but it is not yet here. State and Western 
Admirals are quoted thus: No. 1, $1.85@1.95; No. 2, $1.50; 


No. 3s, $1.30; No. 4s, $1.15; No. 5s, $1.10. Movement seems 
to be limited to actual requirements. 
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Ask us what LARGE CANNER wrote this? 


“Do you know we can figure what is 
GOING ON IN THE CANNED GOODS LINE 
BY THE AMOUNT OF 


BUSINESS YOU SEND US? 
YOU ARE OUR TRADE BAROMETER” 


SALINGER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


There is the same 
difference between ; 
ard’? Continuous 
Cooker and operat- 


STANDARD 
- CONTINUOUS COOKER 


ing any other ma- 


chine or cooking 


thoroughbred and 


In every competitive TEST where ‘‘Standard’’ Continuous Cookers 
an ordinary driving were tried beside other systems, they invariably were pronounced 
horse. the BEST. One firm having tried several makes last season has 
ordered fourteen (14) machines for this year and another fifteen (15) 
machines, which speaks for itself. If you intend installing 2 Cooker 
this year let us tell you more about the ‘‘Standard’’ and remember 
deliveries will be uncertain so that the earlier you place your order 
the more time there will be to take care of unavoidable delays. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


San Jose California Baltimore, Md. 


system that there is BES j N EVER M Hi EST 
between driving a . 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
333 W. Julian Street 409 Marine Bank Building 
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The Chicago Market 


The market is being depleted of canned tomatoes—Jobbers growing afraid of futures at 
the high prices—Some canners have not yet named a future price—Spot corn about 
exhausted—Future prices named on pumpkin—Stocks of peas small and futures 
are not offering—News of this Metropolis. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, March 16th, 1917. 

The Weather.—We have had fine, cool, dry shipping 
weather until Tuesday of this week, which opened with a snow- 
fall, followed by rain, and much mud, slop and slush were the 
consequence. The weather is not too cold for shipping canned 
foods, but it is too disagreeable for brokers to get around well 
and too gloomy for buyers to evince much courage or enthus- 
iasm. 

Canned Tomatoes.—The market is being depleted and a 
number of our wholesale grocers are buying in Virginia, New 
Orleans, Maryland—anywhere they can get the best trades. 
Purchasing is not heavy, as prices are too high to inspire con- 
fidence, but the aggregate buying is important, showing that 
this country is going to have a complete canned tomato clean- 
up before the new pack is available. The local market in a 
wholesale way is now $1.80 for 3s standard, and $1.40 for 2s 
standard, with only one or two local sellers at that price. 


Futures Unpopular.—Futures in canned foods are not 
selling well to the wholesale grocers, as there is a rapidly- 
growing feeling of distrust in the inflation of values of all 
canned foods for future delivery. 


One of the largest wholesale grocery houses in Chicago 
has issued a circular letter to the retail trade in which they 
take a very positive and decided stand against the speculative 
buying of all food products at the very highly-inflated values 
prevailing, and the general and wide circulation of this circular 
letter has had a marked effect on buying, as it has aroused a 
realization of conditions and caution on the part of the other 
large houses, and the smaller houses are trailing the policy. 
This policy is, so far as I know, confined to Chicago, as it is 
said that wholesale grocers in interior towns are buying fu- 
tures freely and paying the asking prices. 


I positively believe that prices of canned foods are not 
proportionately higher than prices of other food products, and 
I also believe that they are going to be maintained, but the 
situation in this market among wholesale grocers is as I de- 
scribe it. 


Statements have been made and published to the effect 
that 65 per cent of the probable output of canned foods for 
1917 has been sold. This statement is not credited by our 
Chicago buyers. They say that many option sales have been 
made, known as §S. A. P. contracts, or subject to approval of 
price contracts, but that such sales are really not sales at all 
and not to be depended upon, unless at the time of price nam- 
ing the market should please both parties to the option. 


.I have received this week in the regular course of busi- 
ness letters from 22 canners, seven of them from Baltimore, 
stating that they have not yet named a price on futures, and 
that thy do not intend to do so for some time, as conditions 
are too unsettled. Several state that they cannot afford to 
name future prices too high or too low, for in the first instance 
their prices would not bring the business, and in the second 
instance their prices would bring them too much business, and 
that they prefer to get their acreage contracted. Several say 
they do not want §. A. P. contracts, and that they do not pro- 
pose to make a price on their output until they get the goods 
in the cars. 


‘This is the general attitude of Eastern canners, who 
make 75 per cent or 100 per cent guaranteed delivery con- 
tracts. 

Now, if I receive letters from 22 canners in one week 
stating that they have not sold any futures, and other brokers 
are having the same experience, how can it be possible that 
65 per cent of the possible output of canned foods have been 
sold of the 1917 pack for delivery on future contracts? 

Canned Corn.—The clean-up of canned corn of the 1916 
pack is going to be most complete. 

-The wholesale grocers of Chicago, some of them, have 
paid-as high as $1.40 f. o. b. Chicago for a good quality of 
standard No. 2 corn this week, and it is hard to find any at 
that price. 


Iowa canners are all sold out of spot corn and the ‘“‘coun- 
try jobbers” are holding on to their stocks like bulldogs hold- 
ing on to a piece of rope. 

Ohio has begun to open up a little, and some offerings of 
future corn from that State were made this week at $1.07% 
and $1.10 for good standard f. o. b. cannery for future de- 
livery of the 1917 pack, but they are trying to sell pro-rata 
contracts, and as soon as a broker mentions that kind of a 
contract the buyers crawl into their shells and won’t even poke 
out their heads. 

Canned Shrimp.—The canning of shrimp seems to have 
begun early, and samples of new Spring pack have been re- 
ceived here from the South. 

Future prices on shrimp, which opened at 90c for No. 1 
and $1.80 for No. 1% f. o. b. canneries, have been boosted to 
$1.10 and $2.20, and all the shrimp canners have placed their 
product in the hands of one sales agent in New York city. 
Some shrimp are being offered from second hands in New Or- 
leans at 95c for 1s, wet, and dry f. o. b. New Orleans, of the 
new packing; but I understand the offerings are limited. 

Canned Pumpkin.—tThe sale of this article is practically 
over for the season of 1915- 16, and it is well, for the supply 
is exhausted from first hands and almost so from second hands, 
prices being nominal. 

Futures in canned pumpkin are exciting some interest. 
Indiana canners are quoting prices on the 1917 pack as fol- 
lows: No. 3s standard pumpkin, 90c; No. 2 standard pumpkin, 
75c; No. 10 standard pumpkin, $2.75, all f. o. b. canneries. 

Iowa canners are quoting the same prices on 2s and 3s 
practically, but a lower price on the No. 10 size, which they 
are offering at $2.25 and $2.15 f. o. b. Iowa canneries. 


Canned Kraut.—This article has grown so scarce that the 
wholesale grocers in some instances are withdrawing it from 
sale. The market as developed by sales this week was as fol- 
lows, f. 0. b. canneries: No. 3 fancy kraut, $1.75; No. 3 stand- 
ard kraut, $1.65; No. 2 standard kraut, $1.25, and sales were 
made of all that could be found at those prices. Future fancy 
kraut is offered at $1.10 f. 0. b. Chicago delivered from Mich- 
igan canneries. 

Canned Salmon.—tThis article has grown restive early in 
the Spring and has advanced heavily this week in this and 
other markets. Canned sockeye and Columbia River chinooks 
are so scarce that the market is entirely nominal. Other 
grades are quoted as follows: 1s, tall, red Alaska salmon, 
$2.25; 1st, tall, Cohoe or Med. red salmon, $1.70; ist, tall, 
pink salmon, $1.45; 1st, tall, chum salmon, $1.40, all f. o. b. 
Chicago from second hands. 

General Gossip.—It is learned that Mr. Charles Nichols, 
canned foods buyer for Montgomery, Ward & Co., has resigned 
and that he is going back into the brokerage business. His 
successor has not been named, but it is understood that a se- 
lection has been made. 

Mr. J. R. Scott, manager of the grocery department, has 
just returned from an extended trip to California. 

Mr. Scott is regarded as one of the ablest grocery man- 
agers of the world. The sales of his department last year 
exceeded fourteen million dollars, all to consumers direct, 
cash in advance. 

Wilson & Co., meat packers, who succeeded Sulzberg 
Bros., have gone extensively into the handling of all kinds of 
canned foods. 

They have selling branches all throughout the United 
States and are equipped to distribute canned foods enormously. 
They expect to gradually enter into the canning and manu- 
facture of canned foods. Mr. C. W. Pattison, formerly manager 
of the manufacturing department for Franklin, McVeigh & Co,. 
has accepted a position with Wilson & Co., to manage their 
canned food department. 

A jobbing canned food house, Goldenberg & Lebo, of 
Chicago, has established quite an active and successful busi- 
ness in a year past, and being equipped with ample capital, 
good experience and training, the firm is forging rapidly to 
the front. WRANGLER. 
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J. B. HENDERSON & SON 


160 North Fifth Ave. Room 717 Chicago, Illinois 
PHONE, FRANKLIN 5167 


CANNED FOODS ONLY 


There are only 43 Wholesale Grocery Houses in Chicago which we con- 
sider prompt pay and reliable. We sell them all and personaly call 
upon them all regularly. If you have canned foods you desire sold 
write us giving a description of the quality and quantity and we 
will promptly reply advising you of the price we can obtain. This 
is the largest and most active canned foods market in the United 
States handling a larger volume and variety of canned foods than any 
market in the world. You should be reliably represented here. We 
refer you to any Wholesale Grocery House in Chicago and to The 
Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago as to our reliability and 
dependability. If it is good food and comes in a can we will sell it. 
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CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS. 


INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 
305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MILLIONS OF STONE TOMATO PLANTS 


STRONG AND STOCKY. THE KIND WE ALL LIKE TO PLANT. 
GROWN FROM 
LIVINGSTON’S SEED 


1,000—per M. $3.00 10,000—per M. $2.50 
100,000 or more—per M. $2.00 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


JAMES MOSS -_ Johnsville, Pa. 


WHOLESALE GROWER 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


Quality Labels 


are made by 


The House Stecher 


Stecher Lithographic Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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EFFICIENT FACTORY MANAGEMENT 


BY FRED. A. STARE 
BEFORE THE CORN SECTION, N. C. A., CLEVELAND, FEBY. Sth, 1917 


F. A. STARE 


(EDITOR’S NOTE.—Mr. Stare is recognised throughout the 
entire West as one of the best informed and most practical can- 
nery men in the business, and just how well received were his re- 
marks, as given belaw, is best attested by the outburst of ousiasuad 
in the meeting as soon as he had finished speaking. 

Mr. W. H. Fromm, Vice-President of the Wisconsin Pea iis 
ners’ Association, took the floor at once to say: “I wish to say the 
address I have listened to is so splendid and of such value that if I 
had heard nothing else in this whole convention I would feel am- 
ply rcpaid for coming here.’ And this sentiment was echoed by 
H.zP. Strasbaugh, L. A. Sears, G. W. Drake, Mr. Hili and the 
chairman, Richard Dickinson. 

We cannot do better, therefore, than recommend to all our 
readers a very cureful perusal of what Mr. Stare says, and we 
would like to add, the incorporation of his suggestions into your 
business.) 

I assure you it gives me pleasure to speak to you today. 1 
might possibly feel a little more at home in the Pea Section, but I 
do not feel that I am a stranger here, and the problems that con- 
front us are similar. 

I do not know the exact direction my thoughts may run, and 
I doubt that what I say will be new to any of you. I am only a 
packer like the rest of you, but if 1 can say anything of interest 
and perhaps give a new thought to even one of you, from which 
you can draw encouragement or inspiration or derive some benefit, 
then I will feel more repaid for taking your time in having accepted 
Secretary Drake’s invitation to speak before this Section. 

For fear that some of you may imagine that I am going to 
lecture on the kind of efficiency that has to do with stop watches, 
counted motions, etc., known as Scienific Management, let me say 
now that I don’t know anything about ‘Scientific Management; 


ciency, although I wish this had been possible, for I have no. 


neither have I ever read any of the many books published on effi- 
doubt we could all profit greatly by applying some of the thoughts 
we might cbtain in a perusal of some of these works, but let me 
say this, any kind of efficiency that tends to make a machine out 
of a huria: being is a crime against society. 

Whether you are general manager of a large business or a 
small one; whether you are responsible for the welfare of the 
whole or only one department; whether you are in the field work 
or in the warehouse; whether you are the factory suprin‘endent 
or the manager, your success or failure depends largely upon your 


management of men, and before you can manage men, you must 
first learn to manage a man, yourself. 

The success of any business, any factory, any store, is largely, 
if not entirely, dependent upon how well we may manage men, 
and again I say, we must first be able to manage ourselves. 

Human nature has many sides, and before one can attain real 
success in managing men, one must learn to quickly judge your 
man. One must be able to read human nature, to reach your man 
in a way and from a point that will strike his responsive chord. 1 
want to repeat a little of ‘what I said in Milwaukee some time ago. 

“The successful manager must have personal knowledge of 
his superintendents and foremen and men he places in important 
positions. Too many men fail because they lack in this particular, 
or because they fail in the exercise of tact. They assume that 
every man is moulded from the same cast and can be dealt with 
in the same manner. This is a mistake. Men must be handled 
individually, not in the mass.” 

“It is the manager’s job to study the defects of each individual 
in his regular force and try to remedy them.” 

To discharge off-hand a defective man often means you must 
replace him with as bad or worse.” 


“Men are not born perfect, but they are made better by dis- 
cipline and fair treatment.” 

Labor is an important part of any manufacturing business, 
and in factory management the efficiency and capacity of the work- 
ing force should be considered very carefully. Men and equip- 
ment are the two essentials of successful manufacture.” 

The 19th Century saw marvelous development of inventive 
ingenuity, and was truly an age of machinery and science, the 
perfection and advancement of which will never cease, but in the 
opinion of many men, which opinion I share, the 20th Century 
will bring marvelous development in man, that human organism 
than ‘whom or which there is nothing more wonderful. 

The question asked centuries ago, and which question has 
been repeated ever since, the question, “Am I my _ brother’s 
keeper?” has been answered. 


The law has answered it; the state has answered it; the 
modern movement in commerce and industry known as welfare 
work, social work, safety organizations, have answered it. 


“Advanced superintendents are beginning to realize that the 
workmen are just as important as the equipment. A skilled work- 
man differs in no way from an athlete, and like the athlete, to be 
at his best and do the best swork, must have a lean body, bright 
eye, clear mind, steady hand, quick energy. These they cannot 
have if they are lacking in good, nourishing, wholesome food, 
working in foul air or dark corners, or otherwise handicapped.” 

“Sound economic principles dictate that the labor and equip- 
ment be of the highest standard.” 

The necessity of modern sanitation in the factory is made 
imperative by the fact that money is saved, production cheapened, 
better employes secured and their efficiency enhanced by the 
proper number and propes location of sani‘ary appliances.” 

I am not going to preach to you, for I am not good enough 
to be a preacher, but let us take a text anyway, and let it be that 
underlying thought of the Modern Rotary Movement, which is no 
other than the Golden Rule, and expressed in modern phraseology 
might be this: 

“Act toward others as you would like others to act toward 
you. Speak to others as you would wish others to speak to you. 
Do for others as you would like others to do for you.” 

If we can keep this always in mind and do it, it will make our 
efforts more effective than any one thing 1 know of, for it will 
promote loyalty, harmony and confidence, which are the necessary 
elements of teamwork, which is my idea of efficient management. 
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Coming events cast their shadows before! 
Rush your shipping orders! Do it Now. 


It may interest you to know that the 
railroads have refused to place cars for the 
past two weeks. Just consider what this 
would mean during the rush season, when 
your ‘products were coming in fast enough 
to keep you working night and day, and 
you could not get your cans in, on acconnt 
of an embargo on the roads! Remember 
the experience we had last year! 


Take your cans in coxiy, and don’t be 
caught. A word to the wise etc. 


There is no more important feature of 
your business, than getting in your supplies 
of cans as early as possible. The country 


is more prosperous than ever before; con- 
sequently there will be more congestion as 
the season advances, making it harder all 
the time for you to get in your supplies. 


This is a year of preparedness for the 
canner. The ones who are prepared in 
advance will triumph. There are always 
some who put off matters of this character 
till the last minute. Don’t place yourself 
in this predicament. 


The canners who followed our advice, 
on taking in their supplies early last year, 
found it payed tenfold in contentment of 
mind and no worry. 


We Have Nothing to Sell But Service. 


BOYLE CAN 


COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Teamwork is the basis of increased production and decreased 
cost of production. 

Teamwork is the basis of improvement in quality and increased 
proportion of quality. 

Teamwork results from that proper and necessary feeling 


of harmony, loyalty and confidence that permits the efforts of each * 


department, yes, each individual effort, to dove-tail into and 
properly connect with the efforts of others, without that friction, 
jealously and knocking so often encountered and ‘which always 
does so much to reduce efficiency. 

If you want to see your costs come down and profits go up, 
don't cut wages, just apply the Golden Rule and develop some good 
teamwork. 

Let us begin at the beginning and apply this thought to the 
men with whom we come in contact in our business. Assuming 
that you have satisfactory connections for your seed and o‘her 
supplies, let us begin to secure our acreage contracts which is a 
serious problem with many of us. q 


The Need Of Teamwork 


Now remember, teamwork. Every team must have a Captain, 
just as an army must have a General, and the General his staff, 
and each regiment its Colonel, and each Company its Captain. 
You must not expect the Captain to be the whole team, any more 
than the Commander-in-Chief to be the whole Army. 

The Captain of the team must not consider that he is the 
whole team if he expects efficient teamwork. 

Now, the Manager is the Captain, and the team or organiza- 
tion needs the grower. The Captain would not be the Captain if 
he was not at least in a measure able to carry the responsibility. 
He should know how to manage men as well, as how to manage 
himself. He knows the need of co-operation with the Grower, and 
he knows that to have the continued interest of the Grower he 
must make the game interesting and make the grower realize 
that he is “on the team.” 

Your proposition must be sound. 1f it ‘won't show him a profit 
and advantages at least equal to his returns from other crops, he 
won’t want to stay on the team. 

Apply the Golden Rule. Furnish him seed you would use 
yourself; pay him a return you would pay yourself; give him the 
treatment you pvould expect yourself, and he will stay on the 
team as long as there is a team. 

Teamwork is efficiency of the highest type. 


Let us go into the actual canning season. Here our hardest 
problem is labor—for floating, disloyal and unstable labor is about 
as hard a nut to crack as we have. 

“Many of us must draw at least a part of our supply of labor 
from the employment agencies and the hobo type, and many times 


some of the men are too dirty to be put to work even in the field;. 


but a bath, clean overalls and a barber will make him a different 
man.” 

Some of the larger canners have found it adds greatly to the 
comfort and convenience of their help, and others have found it 
absolutely necessary to their operation, to have operated at or near 
their plant, not only lunch rooms and dining rooms, but sleeping 
accommodations, bath and barber shop. 


Needless to say, this adds greatly to the efficiency of the 
working force if it is made up to any extent from floating help. 
It attracts the men, for they are assured of a convenient and clean 
place to stop at reasonable prices and no expense for car fares, 
no long walks to and from work. They are much more steady 
and regular and there are fewer vacancies to fill each day. 

_ The manager is relieved to’ a great extent from the worry 
and strain incident to the necessary emploment of floaters, and 
this relief surely adds to his effectiveness. a 


The Captain of a team will give much thought to placing 
his men on the team according to their previous work and their 
fitness for the place. He will not try to make a quarterback out 
of a man 6 ft., 2 in., with one stiff leg. He will not put a cross- 
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eyed man behind the bat, but he will pick and choose for his 
quarterback or catcher and all other places of importance, accord- 
ing to the experience, fitness and ability of his men. 


Inefficient Methods 


I once knew a factory superintendent who attempted to oper- 
ate a new factory without having previously hired any of his force, 
without having given previous instructions to any one. He had 
many applications and told them all he would give them a job. 

Well, when the crop was ready to can, which in this case was 
peas, there was a big crowd of people swarming around, and he 
would grab a man and say, “Here, you do this;” then grab another 
and say, “Now you run this machine,” and to someone else, “You 
go and take hold somewhere.” 

Many of the men he grabbed were innocent bystanders, just 
part of the crowd waiting to see the wheels go round. One was 
the owner of a creamery, another a druggist: a man, six feet tall, 


was putting cans down the chute, and a boy of fourteen had been 
told to run the capper. 


He had made no provision for taking care of the vines. It 
had not occurred to him that something jwould have to be done 
with all the vines, so naturally, before very long, the viners had 


to stop and wait several hours until teams could be found and 
hired and a place found on which to dump the vines. 


You may laugh, but it was no laughing matter for the owners. 


This, perhaps, is the very extreme of lack of efficient manage- 
ment, but from that start has developed one of the successful 
plants of the Middle West, and tha contrast with present-day 
methods is marked. 


Let me paint a word picture. Suppose we turn the key in the 
door when your pack is over, let your force scatter and start in 
with a new bunch next year. Buy your boxes all made up, so you 
won't have to bother with any men to make boxes; let your ma- 
chines alone until next summer; buy the cheapest seed, the cheap- 
est boxes; hire the cheapest labor you can find; buy the lowest 
priced coal, and start up again. 


Your seed was not tested, and your grower only gets half a 
crop or less; your machinery was not laid by in good shape and 
not everhauled before starting up, and hidden defects give way 
and you run by starts and stops. 

Your superintendent is new and may be the lowest priced man 
you could find and there is little he is capable of doing. He has 
a green fireman who has only fired a traction engine and knows 
nothing of burning Illinois slack; he is having steam trouble. 


The help are not experienced; only a few of them worked 


ane last season, the wages are so low the rest are working else- 
where. 


The cutters won't cut; the fillers won’t fill: the belts won’t sta 
on; the cappers ‘won't cap; the gasoline tank has rusted throug 
and your gasoline is half water; can’t get a fire. Ever been there? 


A pleasant time was had! Nice mahagement—a fine chance to 


make a profit. That’s a photograph of the way some plants are 
managed. 


As It Should Be! 


Now look at this picture. The management long ago realized 
something of what it was up against. You employed a competent 
superintendent and paid a salary that enabled him to support his 
family and carry some life insurance. His mind is free from care 
and worry about household matters; he can give his undivided 
thought to the needs of his plant. His job is a good one—he is 
proud of it. He studies the plant, becoming familar with every 
bolt and timber in it. He insists on testing the seed corn by ear 
test; he cultivates the growers, sympathizes with them in their 
troubles and makes tactful, helpful suggestions, and great is the 
power of suggestion if properly applied. 


You saved money on boxes by buying shooks, and provided 
work for men you will need later. You start to build up an organ- 
ization. You secure a few experienced men; you cut down the 
number of outside floating help as. much as possible and built up 
a home force made up largely of retired farmers and small trades- 
men, students who will return home during summer months, and 
high-school boys who will likely be available for three or four 
years. You see that every piece of machinery is overhauled; every 
shaft leveled and every bolt examined and repaired. 

You purchase your coal on a basis of heat unit and low ash 
instead of lowest price per ton. You run the plant idle many times 
before the crop is ready. This trains men and is good for the 
mahinery. Your supplies are all at hand, bought well and paid 
for with no discounts overlooked. The pack is on, 
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THE UNITED HUSKING SYSTEM 


Away from the Beaten Trail 


We have called your attention to an Entirely New 
Husking System which is a Radical Departure from 
present methods; which embodies Entirely New 
Principles and Improved Features of Construction 
that Avoid the Weaknesses and Overcome the Limita- 
tions apparent in Other Types; which husks corn 
with Greater Speed and with Much Less Labor and 
Power than that required by any other Husking 
Method now employed; and which shows a Saving 
of Stock and Produces a Quality of Work unaccom- 
plished up to this time by any other method, 
whether hand or mechanical. 


Leading Corn Packers have Seen the System in 
Operation, and have Proved their Faith by giving us 
more Orders than we can fill. Many Others have 
been Told of the results of the exhaustive Service 
Tests that have covered a period of more than 
Two Packing Seasons. 


During the Next Packing Season we shall give 
you the Detailed Story of the Advent of a Husking 
System that is Revolutionary both in Character 
and Scope. 


In the meantime, we shall be -pleased to tell you 
How we have Solved this Difficult Problem, if you 
write us. 


THE UNITED MACHINERY COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER - MARYLAND 


: 
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The grower had good tested seed and average weather and 
his crop is good. He likes to play this game. Your crew are 
largely somewhat experienced. Many of them were in the same 
positions last season and they know what their work will be. The 
machinery is tuned up, the bearings are seated, there is nothing 
to fear. Everything runs as it should run, for everything is har- 
monious. This is a photograph of the way many plants are run 
and these are the plants we like to hear about. 

Now, you Captains of Industry, most of you know all this as 
well or better than I do, and I’m not going to try to teach you 
for I am not a teacher, but here are a few thoughts to remember 
anyway. 

To have efficient work in any organization, we must have 
harmony, as harmony should be the strength and support of all 
institutions but more especially of ours, and in the interest of 
harmony remember the two bears—bear and forbear. 

We must be Consistent. If the Captain expects the team to 
eat at the training table, he must eat there himself. He must 
observe his own rules of safety, deportment and sanitation. If 
he puts up a sign, “No smoking in this factory,” he should not 


walk through the factory with a cigar in his mouth nor permit a 
guest to do so. 


We must have loyalty from every man on the team to insure 
the highest degree of efficiency. If the Captain is not loyal to the 
men, they will not be to him. 


To insure loyalty we should also have appreciation. . If a man 
makes a good play he likes to be told so, and if a man is showing 
by faithful, intelligent work that he is loyal he should be rewarded 
by an occasional word of appreciation and acknowledgement. It 
does more good than a pay check sometimes. 

Nothing is more important than Consideration; and nothing 
so destructive as lack of it. 

If a man must be censured for a misdeed or corrected for a 
misunderstanding, just remember this: “Don’t shout, unless you 
like to be shouted to.” Speak to the man quietly and you will keep 
your self-respect, as well as his. If your temper is good, keep it; 
if bad, don’t lose it. 

Don’t knock. Remember that a “knocker never wins and a 
winner never knocks.” 


Confidence or trust is a component part of efficiency. No team 
Captain or efficient Manager will place a man in a responsible 
position unless he has absolute trust in him and is confident he 
can assume the responsibility. 


“Responsibility is a burden built for a single pair of shoulders, 
and no man can feel quite certain that he is fit to bear it until he 
has felt the weight.” 


The individual earning capacity of any man is limited; that 
is, the amount of work he can actually do himself is limited. The 
foreman of*a department draws down more pay than a laborer, 
not because the foreman produces more than the laborer, but 
because he is able to intelligently direct the efforts of many men 
under him and has the confidence of his superiors who have given 
him a position of responsibility. 


In other words, you pay the most money to the men you 
trust the most and thus it is tnat the efficient men now steering 
the course of our corporations are largely men that have worked 
their way up from the bottom, step by step, through each depart- 
ment. They can be efficient in their management for they have 
practical knowledge of the details of the business. The present 
executives are fortunate in having had the opnortunity to develop 
themselves at the same time their jobs grow bigger. 


What are we going to do in the future when executives who 
have had thorough training have all retired or been killed off by 
the strain of the job? 


_ To help this situation and increase the efficiency at the same 
time, keep up some sort of an organization all the time. Add a 
few bright keen young fellows each season to fill the gaps as others 
drop. out or are hired away from you, or promoted to positions of 
greater responsibility as your business expands. When you find 
or develop a man capable of carrying responsibility, don’t meddle, 
don’t interfere in details, just formulate a well-defined policy—sys- 
tematized but free from red tape or chafing restrictions. Like the 
little child learning to walk whose little feet must be guided, the 
man with new responsibilities may be guided and helped by advice 
and. suggestion, but man cannot be developed and prepared for 


increased responsibility if he is proscribed, limited or restricted in 
the matter of petty details. 


_A good memory is a very strong asset and this should be 
cultivated and developed, but a good forgetter is just as important 
as a good memory. 


What an awful lot of valuable time is wasted in worrying, 
and what is worry except memory of ones troubles. 

Forget your mistakes but profit by them and don’t make the 
same mistakes again. Forget them as soon as you can, don’t worry 
about them. Don’t let it shake your confidence in your own 
ability or you will be afraid to ‘take further chances. 


The Bulletin Board 


I am a firm believer in the factory bulletin board as one of the 


best means of gaining ‘the co-operation and continued interest of 
the employees. 


Intelligent help is more efficient than ignorant help. ‘Since much 
of our help is inexperienced, it follows that no matter how intelli- 


gent they may be as individuals, unless they are informed they 
cannot render intelligent service. 


Put a bulletin board in every department of your plant. Sub- 
scribe for safety bulletin service and change the reading matter 
weekly during the packing season and monthly during the rest of 
the year. Put up bulletins regarding your own operations. 

Don’t merely stick up a notice with a lot of “don'ts.” Don’t 
never did anything. Put up some “do’s.” Tell why the corn should 
be handled promptly; why it should be well sorted; ‘why it must 


not be allowed to heat; why it is important that a certain thing 
must be done in a certain way. , 


Intelligent buying of all supplies is of prime importance, and 
“what you get for what you pay is of more importance than what 
you pay for what you get.” 

“If there is one thing that I have learned in the study of bus- 
iness management, it is the necessity for a strong selling organi- 
zation. It is not so hard to buy raw material. It is a fairly easy 
matter to manufacture goods, with such handicaps as are always 
present in a seasonal business.” 


The difficulty is in selling. The best insurance policy that 
any concern can have is a strong and loyal selling organization. 
One that can stand up under difficult conditions, and hold your 
trade through thick and thin. An organization of salesmen not 
mere order takers. “Business is sensitive. It goes where it is 
invited, and stays only where it is well treated.” 


The canning business, figuratively speaking, is only wearing 
kilts, but it is a lusty child and pill soon blossom out in full length 
clothes. 


The food supply is one of the chief concerns of mankind. 

The civilized world is growing at a rate that doubles its num- 
ber in 65 years. Improvements in sanitary science and in the care 
of feeding of children, the improved control of deadly epidemics, 
are all contributing causes to this unprecedented growth. Were 
it not for the European War, it is estimated that the population 
of the world would again have doubled in 50 to 60 years. 


For the ten years following 1900, the population of the United 
States increased from 76,000,000 to 92,000,000, an increase of 
21 per cent. 


During the same period our exports of wheat and flour de- 
creased from 31 per cent of what we produced to only 13 per cent. 


Beef cattle produced in this country fell off 32 per cent in 
6 years. 


Does this look like we were engaged in a business that had 
no future? 


The conserving of any kind of food supply, the improvement 
of our methods, our machinery, our management, is a business 
worthy of the best efforts of the best men that can be found. We 
have no secrets in our business. We are not financially big enough 
to invest millions of dollars in a business dependent upon secrets. 


We only apply ourselves to gathering together and preparing 
for use, products which we can market better and cheaper than 
the consumer can make herself. 


I will say nothing “about costs, for the question of costs has 
been much before us through our State and Sectional Conventions 
and through the trade publications, and has been presented by 
others at this Convention. I suggest that if there is any one of us 
who does not know what his cost of production is, that he lose no 
more time in finding out. A cost system need not be complicated 
and can either be a part of a modern bookkeeping system, or sup- 
plemental thereto. How can we hope to succeed without knowl- 
edge of our costs? 


In conclusion, let me repeat that in my humble opinion, Team- 
work is the basis for increased efficiency in the canning business. 
And the team must include the grower, the employees, the man- 
agement, the broker, the jobber and the consuming public. And 
teamwork is impossible without harmony, loyalty and confidence. 
If we have these and remember our text, and do business on the 
square, we will have efficiency. 
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SWEET CORN 
SEED 


We have a few hundred bush- 


—read this 
It’s 
IMPORTANT TO YOU 


WE want to make 

clear to you the 
difference between pass- 
ive and active represen- 
tation. Between the kind 
of interest which goes 
no further than merely 
listing your account 
among others and the 
kind that goes out after 


els of Country Gentleman, 
Narrow Grained, Stowell’s and 
White Evergreen to offer. 


If interested ask for prices 
and samples, mention quantity 
needed. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


business 


and 


gets 


it? 


SOME wise packers 
wanted this kind of 
representation badly 
enough to tear loose from 
4,000 old, unproductive con- 


LEWIS’ Improved Pineapple Peeler. 


to nections and they are 
5,000 | getting results through 
in us. When you feel like 
10 Hours improving your business 
in New York, let us hear 
from you. 
Write for 


Circular SEGGERMAN BROS., Inc. 


— 91 HUDSON STREET 
Built By NEW YORK 
E. J. LEWIS NOTE: carp May starr 
* SOMETHING COMING YOUR 
Middleport, WAY. TRY IT. SEND US ONE TO-DAY, 


HY. WERE ALIVE. 
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CANNED FRUITS, YESTERDAY, TO-DAY 
AND TOMORROW 


A HISTORY SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF FRUIT CANNING 
BY GEO. W. COBB, OF THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 


My subject reminds 
me of the man_ who 
lived in the suburbs in 
the vicinity of Lonely- 
ville, and upon getting 
caught in a blizzard tel- 
ephoned the following 
morning: “I will not be 
at the office today, | am 
not home _ yesterday, 
yet,” 1f I were to tell 
you all that might be 
said about Yesterday, 
you would not think 
there was “anybody” 
home” today yet. 

My earliest recollec- 
tion of Canned Fruit 
runs back to a certain 
incident which occurred 
about the year 1876. In 
some manner I had pro- 
cured the key to the 
sideboard in which my 
mother kept her canned 
fruit and other valu- 
ables. My selection was 
a can of strawberries in 
No. 2 tin. I managed, 
with more or less se- 
crecy, to transfer the 
entire contents to a lar- 
ger container. I am not 
certain how soon it was 
thereafter that I real- 
ized that a can of straw- 
berries, packed pound 
for pound, tasted better 
going down than it did 
later. I do remember I 
had my ‘own troubles 
and these were of an internal nature. My mother started a counter 
irritant by external application. Shortly after my mother and | had 
adjusted the strawberry claim, my father appeared and opened the 
case for readjustment. In due time I recovered, but I have never 
since really cared for canned strawberries. Years later, I paid my 
strawberry claims, but even their memory is less vivid in my mind. 
You will be interested to know that the particular can of straw- 
berries which I have described was packed at Newark, N. J., in the 
cannery of which your Chairman, Mr. Burnham is now proprietor, 
The Edgett-Burnham Co., formerly the Wayne County Preserving 
Co., was established in 1869 by Ezra A. Edgett, who was my 
Father’s cousin. 


The art of canning was introduced in the United States by 
William Underwood, an Englishman, who settled in Boston about 
1817. Glass was the style of container first used by Underwood 
and other pioneers. It is uncertain just when the tin can appeared 
or who was the first user. There is some evidence to show that the 
first one to substitute tin for glas was Thomas Kensett of New 
York—one authority states that this occured in 1825; if true, Ken- 
sett must have been something of an inventor at the tender age of 
eleven. I am inclined to believe, if the facts could be known, the 
date was somewhat later. Indeed, one record fixes 1839 as the time 
of substitution of the tin for glass. From what we know of the tin 
can of the early days it is easy to understand why the inventor did 
not do very much boasting. There is even doubt as to how the 
name CAN originated, but it is: probable that it is an abbreviation 
for Canister. 

Historical data relating to the entire period prior to 1850 i3 
meagre and conflicting. It is never possible to tell when a craft 
changes into an art, but it would appear, in fruit canning, that 
this date can be fixed as 1850, when Thomas Kensett moved from 
New York to Baltimore and started the. packing of peaches in tin 
cans. The first goods were packed in water, and it was not until 
3855 that peaches were packed with, sugar. Among the early 
packers in Baltimore were McMurray, Numsen and Myer. It is 


-firm of Burnham & Morrill Co. 
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interesting to-note that the Tomato was not canned in Baltimore 
until about 1860. Peaches were first packed in Delaware by Rich- 
ardson & Robbins at Dover in 1855, and by Stetson & Ellison in 
1856. Fruits were packed in New York in the early 50's by Rum- 
mery & Burnham, who started in business in 1845—the junior mem- 
ber of that firm was George Burnham, who later organized the 
lf you have any doubt as to 
whether that firm is still alive, you ought to see the way they order 
cans these days. Other early packers of fruits were Kemp, Day & 
Co., Gordon & Dilworth, William H. Cohen, Wheeler & Merritt, 
Hudson & Co., all of Netv York City; George F. Lewis of Boston; 
Isaac Winslow of Maine; Caleb S. Maltby, of Connecticut, and 
Mr. Stout, of New Jersey. Up to 1860, practically all canned fruits 
were sold to ship-chandlers or shipped for “export in sailing ves- 
sels around the Horn” to California for use in gold mining camps. 
The Civil War increased the demand and the great growth came 
immediately after the close of hostilities, when canned foods were 
first sold in retail grocery stores. , 


_The canning of fruits in Michigan was of later development, 
having started about 1868 at Benton Harbor. The beginning of 
fruit canning in Ohio was about 1872. Peaches were packed in 
Georgia as early as 1869. Pineapple was packed in the Bahamas 
in 1872. The first pineapp!e packed in Porto Rico was in 1903. 
Baltimore early became the the great Pineapple packing center 
and remained so up to the development of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
canning industry—today, of course, Hawaiian Pineapple is King. 
The story of the Hawaiian Pineapple sounds like a fairy tale: 
I will tell you only that the total pack in 1903 was 50,000 cans, and 
in I914 was 50,000,000 cans. Fruit canning in California started 


about 1872; among the first were Mr. Cutting and A. Lusk & Co. 
The development has been tremendous and today California fruits 
have a world-wide reputation. Mother Baltimore has given up 
much to her children—no longer does she ship Peaches to the 
Coast, for California supplies Baltimore. Fruit was first packed 
in Canada by W. H. Nelson at Grimsby, Ontario, about 1873. 
Mr. Wellington Boulter started packing fruits about 1878. It may 
be said, however, that the canning industry of Canada did not 
assuine a commercial size until about 1888, when it was estimated 


that the entire pack of fruits and vegetables in Canada that year 
fwas 5,ce9,000 Cans. 


_,. L_am deeply indebted to Messrs. F. N. Barrett, Alec. Wiley, 
Sid. Thursby, Thomas J. Meehan, R. Tynes Smith, Senator Rich. 
ardson and others, for much of my information about the early 
days. 1 will not say that these gentlemen are the oldest survivors 
of yesterday, but I will say that they are certainly among the best 
informed. 

I was particularly interested in the early files of the American 
Grocer, which go back to 1869, and which I found to be full of the 
most up-to-date subjects; among these I will mention Advertising, 
Crop Failures, Threatened Change in Duty on Sugar, Unfair Com- 
petition and Spoilage in Canned Foods. The latter was a surprise 
to me because I never believed there was such a thing as a “leaker” 
in the good old days. So many times in settling claims 1 have been 


end that tin plate and cans are not as good as “Mother used to 
make. 


It is indeed a far cry from the cook-stove and open kettle of 
1850 to the continuous cooker and automatic equipment of today, 
from 60 hand-made cans a day to millions machine-made, from 
16 cent sugar of the 60's to 6 cent sugar of today, from the real 
days of high cost of living, with peaches a dollar a can, to the cheap 
canned fruits of the present time, from the secrecy and super- 
stition of yesterday to the Fruit Section of the National Can- 
ners Association of today. 


What about Canned Fruit of today? We have better quality 
at cheaper price—cans well filled with fruit in syrup have taken 
the place of cans slack filled with water. The syrup is clear, the 
fruit is whole—lumps of solder are missing as are also the unattrac- 
tive cap and vent hole. Today we have the natural color of the 
berry instead of the fade-away yellow. The revolution has oc- 
curred within the last decade. What has been the greatest single 
factor in the reduction in cost and the improved quality? Unque3- 
tionably the Sanitary Can and the Sanitary Enameled-Lined Can. 
It was for fruits that the Sanitary Can was first used, this having 
been by the Cobb Preserving Co. at Fairport, N. Y., in 1899. To 
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EVERY GRAIN ALIKE——EVERY BARREL ALIKE 


In buying a salt for canner’s use there are two questions to ask— 


Is the Salt Granulated ? 
Is the Salt Pure? 


A salt that is designed for the canner is, of course, granulated—every grain alike. 
. And it is, of course, of the highest purity—every barrel alike. 


LIBERTY (Granulated) 99.7% PURE 


Is the salt you will choose if you have compared it with others. 


Liberty Salt is so pure that a chemical test will not find a grain of gypsum in a 
barrel of it—and one barrel is like every other barrel, all 99.7% pure sodium chloride. 


More than that, it is all made in small cubical grains, as the canner wants it. 
Let us send you a sample. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO. 
Chicago, IIl. Buffalo, N. Y. 


431 So. Dearborn St. The D. S. Morgan Bldg. 


pee ESTABLISHED 1864 ( 
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the writer’s personal knowledge some of those first cans did not 
leak. The idea was good if the cans were not. Today a can of 
fruit in the old style container would be a curiosity and belongs 
in the museum and not on the grocery shelves. But there have 
been other factors, among which might be mentioned the perfection 
of the peach peeling system, the cherry pitter and stemmer, scien- 
tific orchard cultivation, cold storage facilities, in short—greater 
knowledge. We live in the age of organization, co-operation and 
scientific research. ‘This encourages us. to hope that soon we 
may have a process for peeling pears and tomatoes, hulling straw- 
berries and snipping beans. The variety of fruits packed has 
changed but little, but a few articles have not kept pace with the 
general increased demand for canned fruits. I mention especially 
Plums and Apples. I believe the unpopularity of canned plums 
is due to the fact that this strong acid fruit has not been packed 
with enough sugar. Many years ago one of my fellow packers in 
New York State could always sell plums in six degrees syrup for 
less than I could figure cost. Years after he told me the trick, 
and I will now tell you: You can obtain six degrees syrup in 
plums without the use of any sugar. I hope you will not try it— 
probable the pack of apples is less today than formerly and for 
proboble the pack of apples is less today than formerly and for 
several contributing causes—the introduction of the Western Apple, 
cheaper cold storage in contrast with higher cost of packing canned 
apples. We must admit that canned apples represent an economic 
waste, one-third of the contents being water necessary to fill up 
the interstices. Canned Apple Sauce is a much better economic 
value. Canned Apples have always been packed in No. 10 Cans 
for pie-bakers, hotels and restaurants and are today unknown in 
the American home. I am going to suggest your consideration of 
the packing of avhat might be called Natural Apple, in other words, 
Apple Sauce without the sugar. Is there not a great field for 
such an article packed in No. 2 Cans, ready for the pie? Let the 
housewife sweeten and season to taste. Apple Pie is the first 
choice everywhere. This leads to another uncultivated field—Fruit 
Jams in tin. The possibilities in America are unlimited. Do you 
know that Australia packs many millions of cans of jam every year 
and our Canadian cousins are great jam users? Canned fruits 
today are sterilized ripe fruit in pure sugar-syrup, no more no less 
—what more pure, more wholesome? They have gained their popu- 
larity through merit alone. The housewife’s preserves have 
yielded to superiority and excellence, the amateur gives way to 
the professional. It is probable canned fruits have not kept pace 
with vegetables in the increased consumption of canned foods. 
Doubtless changed social conditions in the American life are partly 
responsible for this; “Supper and sauce” has been supplanted by 
“dinner with salad’ at night. The use of canned fruit as salad 
is new within the last few years and thas come to stay. Thus a 
new use for canned fruits has developed and because of merit 
will increase. 

What about Canned Fruits of Tomorrow? You are all 
optimists, else you would not be in the canning business. The other 
kind are all dead. You have succeeded in transforming a luxury 
into a necessity. You have fed the American people and are about 
to give thought to the feeding of yourselves. You are going to 
know the cost of your product and are going to sell it at a profit. 
Learning comes before earning—mourning before morning. You 
have learned that if you do not “figure the cost” today, you will 
“count the cost” tomorrow. In the near future I believe you wil 
adopt the uniform policy of selling futures on the basis of “ap- 
proval of price when named,” otherwise there is danger of your 
being arrested on the charge of common gambling and inability to 
pay your just debts. I believe you will adopt and follow standards 
of grading and the label will tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth. Why not have a distinctive color, or seal, on the label to 
represent each grade. Color speaks louder than words. Make it 
easy for the consumer to buy your wares. If the label as uesd 
today does not tell you experts the story, how do you expect the 
consumer to get it? The only key is the can-opener, and who ever 
saw a perfect can-opener? Valuable advertising space on the label 
of every can is being wasted; the picture of the lovely lady and 
that scene from Greenland’s Icy Mountains are ornamental, but not 
useful. A can of fruit is not unlike a show—if you would attract 
the passers-by to “what is going on inside.” your label must bark— 
bark loudly, bark clearly, and above all bark truthfully. Barnum 
said the American people like to be fooled—I believe they like 
better not to be fooled; merchandising today is a game of confi- 
dence, not a confidence game. Tell the housewife what is inside, 
how to use it—tell her about fruit salad and give her a really good 
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recipe for French dressing, tell her how to utilize the syrup—tell 
her it is good for mince pie. Tell her on the same label about your 
other grades. One thing only have you taught her—that is “to 
empty contents immediately after opening.” Recently, I saw this 
caution on a label in type which occupied one-third of the space; 
all it lacked was the skull and cross-bones. So little space remained 
that I was reminded of the Abraham Lincoln story of the boat on 
the Mississippi River, which had such a large whistle that every 
time they blew it the engine stopped. 1 believe some day in the 
near future canned fruits will be advertised, but the establishment 
of standards and truth-telling labels must come first. It has 
already been demonstrated that quality begets quantity. I believe 
when the time for the Advertising Campaign arrives, this will be 
conducted through the National Canners Association with Con- 
fidence as a foundation. Perhaps, with an emblem or trade-mark 
which only members shall use and which consumers will learn to 
recognize and demand. Every packer should look forward to that 
time, meanwhile striving unselfishly toward the welfare and uplift 
of the industry. The great idea should be all for canned foods 
and canned foods for all. 


When we turn and glance backward through the darkness and 
shadows of Yesterday, we are dazzled by the light of Today, and 
are the more eager for a glimpse into Tomorrow. If it be true that 
no man has lived in vain who by living has made this world a little 
better, what shall be said of the canner? Great and noble is his 
industry—what more honorable than the part he plays in the world- 
work of feeding mankind conserving the harvest in season that his 
fellow man may be happier and live longer. 


MEETING CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Canned Goods Ex- 
change was held on Tuesday, March 13th, opening with a good 
luncheon, as usual and there was the regular big crowd present 
that now characterizes all these meetings. 

President Chas. G. Summers, Jr., rapped for order at 1.45 
and, after hearing the minutes of the previous meeting read 
and approved, the reports of the various committees were called 
for. With the exception of the Commerce Committee there 
were no reports returned, but Traffic Manager Herbert Sheri- 
dan reported that the railroads, to a very large extent had 
placed canned foods on the exempted list as regards embargoes, 
and all roads showed a willingness to do this. Cans for milk 
packers were likewise exempted from embargoes, and he ex- 
plained that the Car Service Committee, appointed from the 
American Railroad Association, at the request of Secretary 
Gorrell and himself, were bringing to the attention of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the necessity of placing tin 
plates intended for making packers’ cans upon this same ex- 
empted list. Up to this time no effort had been made to have 
packers’ cans exempted, but a motion was passed requesting 
Mr. Sheridan to get behind this movement now, so that the 
can companies may begin shipping cans early. This will be 
attended to at once. 

Mr. Sheridan likewise announced the probable opening of 
lake and rail shipping facilities on March 30th, as usual. 

Mr. F. A. Torsch and others commended Mr. Sheridan for 
the amount of excellent work he is doing for the Exchange, a 
great deal of which is never made public. 

H. P. Strasbaugh, speaking for the Agricultural Commit- 
tee, reported that Professor Symons, of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College, had taken up the matter of State agents’ activ- 
ities towards the banding together of growers to advance 
prices on the canners, and was now looking into it. 

A long discussion ensued relative to the abuse by jobbers 
of the terms of sales on contracts, taking advantage of dis- 
counts after the ten days from date of invoice had elapsed, 
etc., etc., and more of this will be heard at the next meeting. 

The motion made last month to permit honorary member- 
ship in the Exchange was withdrawn by the maker, and with 
the consent of the second, and the Chair gave notice that he 
would move an amendment to the By-Laws to have the Agri- 
eultural Committee made a permanent committee, and to dis- 
band the Military Committee, unless reason to the contrary 
were shown. With this the meeting adjourned. 


The California Market 


Weather conditions ideal and crops making rapid progress—Asparagus getting plentiful 
and canneries will soon open—Shortage of ships cuts down exports—Contracting for 
crops at much higher prices than usual—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph 


San Francisco, Cal., March 16, 1917. 

Weather Conditions Ideal.—Weather conditions are ideal 
for growing crops, there having been another general rain 
within the past week, but followed by cool weather. Deciduous 
fruits are in blossom, and while frosts have been reported from 
some sections, no damage worth mentioning has been done. 
Asparagus is commencing to make its appearance in the mar- 
kets in fairly large quantities and several canneries are pre- 
paring to begin operations within the next fortnight. By the 
close of the month a number will be in steady operation, if 
conditions remain favorable. Peas are now making a good 
growth, but will be a little later than usual, owing to the early 
extremely cold winter. Artichokes are now coming on the 
market in quantities, and it will be but a short time until pack- 
ing will be under way. The acreage of these is steadily being 
increased and the canned article is being pushed to the front. 

Shortage of Ships.—Some idea of the lack of bottoms for 
shipping to foreign countries can be secured by an examination 
of the comparative table, showing the value of foodstuffs ex- 
ported through this port last year, as compared with 1915. 
In a few cases the value of a particular export line has in- 
creased, but this is due more to increased values for these offer- 
ings than to any increase in the amounts sent out. In fact, 
only the fancy prices being paid for canned foods, and other 
lines, prevents the showing from being poorer than it is. The 
falling off in the export trade, through a lack of shipping fa- 
cilities and through the embargoes of foreign countries, has 
not affected the canning business, however, the domestic trade 
having taken everything that could be put up. The year’s ex- 
ports of the principal canned foods through this port follows: 


1916 1915 
Canned Salmon ......... $3,630,770 $6,304,464 
Canned Vegetables ...... 1,005,140 700,168 
Canned s 612,896 775,951 
Canned Meats ..... 180,711 
Canned Fish (except shell) 159,270 138,042 


War conditions have naturally changed the market status 
and countries that were formerly heavy buyers are out of the 
market, while new leaders have appeared. The best customers 
of this port for canned foods in the order named now are: 
Canned fruit, England, East Dutch Indies, Hawaii; fruit in 
glass, Hawaii, Philippine Islands New Zealand; canned vege- 
tables, Hawaii, Canada, Australia; canned beef Hongkong, 
Mexico and Dutch East Indies; canned pork, Norway, Philip- 
pine Islands, Hawaii; canned sausages, Philippine Islands, Ha- 
waii, China; other canned meats, Philippine Islands, Australia, 
Mexico; canned salmon, England Australia, Philippine Islands; 
canned fish (except shellfish), Australia, Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands; canned milk, Hawaii, Australia Philippine Islands. 


Contracting Crops.—Buyers for the various fruit canneries 
are now in the field making contracts for stocks and prices are 
much higher than have been paid in recent years. Contracts 
are being made much earlier than usual and within a very 
short time there will be practically nothing unsold. The mar- 
ket is now practically clean of California fruits and many va- 
rieties that have been given scant attention in the past will be 
packed this year. Lovell peaches, which have been neglected 
by canners, are now being bought at $25 a ton, or about the 
figure paid for fancy clings three or four years ago. Clings are 
selling at from $30 to $35 a ton, with some select varieties in 
choice growing districts, such as Tulare county, bringing $40 
aton. For the 1916 crop clings averaged in the neighborhood 
of $25, although choice fruit brought more than $30 late in 
the season. The California Packing Corporation already has 
the greatest part of its stocks contracted for, but its buyers 
are still in the field. Some very long term contracts are now 


being made for canning fruits a large one having been signed 
recently for fifteen years at a definite price. The peach- 
growers of Tulare county have an organization and pool their 
stocks of canning fruit, sales being made to the concerns mak- 
ing the best offer. Much of this fruit has been purchased in 
the past by packers in the southern part of the State who come 


here for their fancy stock to be put up under Southern Cali- 
fornia brands. 


Coast Notes.—The Alaska Packers’ Association is now out- 
fitting its ships for the coming salmon packing season and 
within a short time some of the fleet will be on the way to 
Northern waters with supplies for the canneries. Last year’s 
pack has been sold and distributed, with the surplus from 
previous years, and efforts will be made to secure a large out- 
put this season the demand already being sufficient to absorb 
anything that can possibly be put up. 

Libby McNeill & Libby have awarded contracts for the 
construction of two motor ships which will be used in the sal- 
mon trade in the spring and fall, and in the pineapple trade 
between the Hawaiian Islands and San Francisco during the 
rest of the year. This concern is planning to establish a large 
packing and distributing plant on San Francisco Bay. 

A carload of pork and beans, consigned to H. M. Carr, 
believed to be a fictitious personage, has been seized at Fresno, 
Cal., by Government officials on the ground that the canned 
article does not comply With the pure food requirements. The 
shipment, which came from Omaha, Neb., has not been claimed. 

The Nevada County Cannery Association of Grass Valley, 
Cal., recently disposed of one hundred thousand cases of string 
beans to a Los Angeles distributing house, cleaning up the 
pack of last year. 

Plans are assuming shape for the erection of a canning 
plant at Huneme, Cal., growers promising to plant the desired 
acreage of vegetables. R. J. Potts, of San Pedro is interested 
in the project. 

Joseph Cuneo, a large handler of fresh vegetables at San 
Luis Obispo, Cal., is considering the proposition of erecting a 
pea and vegetable cannery near Pismo Beach. 


A permit has been issued to the American Tuna Company 
for the erection of a cannery at Fish Harbor, near San Pedro, 
Cal. 


The Lindsay Cannery at Lindsay, Cal., which handled 
olives exclusively last year, is to be enlarged and will pack 
vegetables, including tomatoes. 


The California Sea Products Company is preparing to 
erect a whaling plant on Monterey Bay, and it is announced 
that canned whale meat will form a portion of the output. L. 
S. Sherman, of San Francisco, is interested in the project. 


William N. Rolph, of the Griffith-Durney Co., has returned 
from a selling trip to Eastern trade centers. 


Getz Bros. & Co., of San Francisco, has organized a new 
concern to handle their business in the Orient, the new corpora- 
tion being known as Getz Bros. & Co. of the Orient, Ltd. Sev- 
eral offices are now maintained in China and several others 
will be opened at an early date. 


H. E. MacConaughty, for several years with the Central 
California Canneries, but of late with the Haiku Fruit and 
Packing Co., is now with the California Packing Corporation 
in the sales department. 


George Armsby, of the California Packing Corporation, is 
in New York on a business trip, and will remain away for 
several weeks. 


A. M. Vendryssel, a shipping man and importer of Copen- 
hagen, was a recent visitor in San Francisco. He is inter- 
ested in a large salmon packing concern on the Coast. 
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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, MARCH 19, 1917 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


Put this issue away carefully for future reference, 
because you will want to refer to it, many times, in days 
to come. 


You will read Geo. W. Cobb’s history of Fruit Can- 
ning with interest, but, if you are wise, you will see more 
in his many little hints and suggestions, for it is in these 
that the real nuggets of wisdom are to be found. 


Memory runneth not to the contrary when The Can- 
ning Trade has not advised against the packing of fruits 
in water, unless the labels clearly showed that they were 
“pie stock” or “for stewing.” And who ever saw a label 
warn the housewife against that most distressing (to her) 
of all disappointments, a can of fruit flat and insipid be- 
cause packed in water, when she had depended upon it 
for a hasty dessert? Candidly, we doubt if the industry 
realizes what a detriment to the increased consumption 
of canned foods generally this practice has been. If it 
did, it would try to have a law passed with a penalty of 
capital punishment for the man who will pack a can of 


fruit that can be handed out by the retailer as “table 
fruit,” when in fact it is pie stock and fit only for re-cook- 
ing with sugar. Don’t blame the retailer. The fault is 
with the canner who will label a can of this kind so that 
its real contents can be told only by tasting; or, in other 


words, will take no precaution to warn the public against 
deception. 


Mr. Cobb’s advice regarding the packing of apple 
sauce is excellent, as is that article in cans, if you have 
ever tried it. But it goes out as apple sauce and not as 
“preserved apple.” There is a tremendous market ahead 
for this article if packed and labeled rightly, provided the 
public is educated to its use, or rather to its existence. 


And then you will most assuredly want to come back 
to this issue to get again your lines on the “Teamwork” 
as outlined by Fred A. Stare in his article on “Efficiency 
in Factory Management.” Mr. Stare was talking to the 
Corn Section of the N. C. A., but his remarks apply all 
down the line of canning factories, from milk to plum 
pudding. If there is a canner who can read this address 
and see nothing in it—for Heaven’s sake let him lay low 
and don’t let anyone know he is on earth, for he is cheat- 
ing the undertaker. 

Incidentally, in referring to this address, we have 
likened Mr. Stare to Fra Elbertus (Elbert Hubbard). 
The reference is to the similarity of literary style and ex- 
pression, and ability to clearly diagnose a situation and 
paint it in a word picture, and not to Hubbard’s personal 
beliefs or peculiarities. 


The most puzzling question confronting the canner 
who has not sold futures is as to whether or not he should 
accept the present offered prices. Tomatoes have sold 
on this market at $1.40 for future No. 3 standards and at 
$1.10 for future No. 2s, and at $4.25 for future No. 10s. 
It is hard to turn down such offers and the canners may 
be foolish for turning them down. Only time, of course, 
can tell this, and the wise policy might be to accept some 
of this business, at these high prices, and in other lines 
at similarly high prices; say, not to exceed at the maxi- 
mum 50 per cent of your normal pack. That will be pro- 
tecting yourself, in a manner, though we are free to say 
that we do not believe any packer should ever sell as fu- 
tures more than 50 per cent of his expected pack. We 
think it bad business to sell more than this percentage 
any year or of any article. 


At the present high prices jobbers are said to be hesi- 
tating about buying, and they can hardly be blamed for 
such hesitation. In comparison with past years’ prices 


the present are very high, and this is the basis of reason- 
ing in buying; but whether even these prices will cover 
the 1917 cost of production and leave the packers any 
margin of profit is easily open to question. There is not 
an article in the list of cost items, so far figured by the 
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Last year we knew all about The. 


Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


This year you know all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanita 
Gasket. | 
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experts on cost accounting, that is not higher, at this 


time, than it was at the time those figures were made, 


and the advance is by no means over. On the week we 
have heard the cost of No. 3 standard tomatoes figured at 
over $1.40, and by a reputable packer of long experience— 
a man who knows this business. That is the canners’ side 
of the question, and when we give the above advice re- 
garding the acceptance of some business at the top prices 
now ruling we are not unmindful of this fact, nor of the 
advice we gave before to hold all goods to sell as spots. 
Of two policies personally we would follow the latter 
course, for we believe it will make more money for the 
canner. But as with all things in the future, and particu- 
larly and especially with all things dependent upon Dame 
Nature for results, one can only guess. As far as canned 
foods are concerned, we cannot see any reason why they 
will not continue to advance, war or no war, big crop or 
little crop. It is certain they cannot have a crop that will 
break the market to any material extent, and if at all only 
for a short period. It will take two big crops to make 
depressed prices, and an industrial upheaval in addition. 


A WONDERFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


Read Carefully and then consider what great possibilities 
there are contained in the following announcement. It will 
undoubtedly result in the highest possible endorsement of 
canned foods as food: 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Washington Office, New York Office, 
National Academy of Science, The Engineering Foundation, 
Smithsonian Institution. 33 West 39th Street. 


It has long been recognized that many questions relat- 
ing to the canning and preservation of food and food products 
of great importance to the health of the community need fur- 
ther investigation and solution; prominent among these is 
that of food poisoning. In the absence of such knowledge, many 
cases of illness have been attributed to food poisoning that 
have actually resulted from entirely different causes. 
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With a view to supplying this deficiency in the record, 
an investigation on the subject of food poisoning will be un- 
dertaken by the Harvard Medical School in its Department of 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. This investigation has been 
organized by the National Research Council, and the work has 
been intrusted to Prof. M. J. Rosenau, of Harvard. The results 
of the research will be published through the regular scientific 
channels. 

The National Research Council, acting under the advice 
of Dr. William H. Welch, president of the National Academy 
of Sciences, has named the following Advisory Commission to 
have supervisory charge of the investigation: 

Prof. John J. Abel, Johns Hopkins University; Prof. Reid 
Hunt, Harvard University; Prof. E. O. Jordan, University of 
Chicago; Prof. Lafayette B. Mendel, Yale University; Prof. 
Frederick G. Novy, University of Michigan; Prof. Eugene Opie, 
Washington University; Prof. H. Gideon Wells, University of 
Chicago. 

The expense of the research will be assumed by the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association. 


SOMERSET GROWERS ORGANIZE. 


Princess Anne, Md., March 11.—At a meeting here nearly 
60 of the leading farmers of the county pledged themselves to 
start and support an organization for the betterment of condi- 
tions among the tomato growers of the county. The new or- 
ganization will be known as the Tomato Growers’ Association, 
and its chief object will be to protect the farmers in the sale 
of their products and to foster a bigger and better business. 


There is some opposition to the formation of such an or- 
ganization among the canners of the county, who are of the 
impression that it is a scheme to raise the price of tomatoes 
and corn for canning purposes. The latter motive has been 
refuted by those at the head of the movement. County Agent 
Lippincott is active in the movement, and is making it plain 
to the canners that the new organization is for their benefit 
as well as for the farmers. Among the speakers at the meet- 
ing were William F. Massey, of Salisbury, who spoke on the 
importance of using good seeds, proper fertilizers and the 
thorough cultivation of the young plants; County Agent W. C. 
Vail, of Wicomico county, and County Agent G. B. Porter of 
Dorchester county. The former said it was the opinion that 


‘this year’s tomato crop on the Eastern Shore would not be de- 


livered or even offered for less than $15 per ton at the can- 
neries in the county, and the latter spoke of the flourishing 
organization in Dorchester county, it having 3U0 paid-up mem- 
bers and with several other branches being formed in other 
parts of the county. 


MERICAN Coke Tin Plates 


90 LB 20x 28 
29, 
20125 


We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized 


Highest quality Tin PLATES— specially adapted to the ——y of the canning and pos industries. ic 


AMERICAN St SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, NY, General Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 20% 25° y, 
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MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Morral Corn Husking Machine 
The Morral Corn Cutting Machine 
The Morral Can Washing Machine 
The Morral Corn Cooker-Filler 
The Morral Labeling Machine 


This illustration represents the Morral Corn Cutter 
which is very simple in construction. It is strongly built 
and will stand more hard usage than any other cutter on 
the market. 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


It will either SINGLE CUT, DOUBLE CUT, SPLIT AND CUT, or cut the WHOLE GRAIN and there is no other cutting machine that will do this 
variety of work. It will cut the Maryland Whole Grain style corn as it has no rollers that run over the kernels of corn and mutilate them before they 
are cut off, and for the same reason it will also cut either Single Cut or Double Cut corn better as it is hard to cut kernels of corn after they have 
been bruised or mutilated and it is impossible to do the cutting at all without a very sharp knife after the kernels are mutilated. 

The Morral Cutter has a positive feed and will cut nubbins as well as large ears. It has improved form of knives and scrapers and gets all of the 
corn and will soon save enough over other cutters to pay the cost of the machine. 

If you have any machines you would like to re-place with new and up-to-date machines let us know what you have one we will name you an 
exchange proposition that we think will interest you. It does not pay you to use old methods, especially at the price you have to pay for green corn. 
It will pay you to write us at once for testimonals from prominent canners who use our machines and get cur prices and terms. 


FOR RUSTY CANS 


Also, colored lacquers for all 
cans new or old. Better pro- 
tect cans before they rust and 
save on “swells, rusties’’, 
clause. 


JOHN G. MAIERS’SONS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBRANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 
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Portland, (Me.) Market 


Spot corn about cleaned up—Packers have sold all the futures their acreage warrants— 


Not possible to increase corn acreage in this State—Sardine season opens next 
month—Notes of interest from Maine Canners. 


March 15th, 1917. 

Market Conditions.—No particular change is to be noted. 
The conditions yet remain that the jobbers in this district have 
not purchased very heavily of future canned foods; and at the 
present time, even if they were inclined to buy, there are but 
few offerings on corn, peas or tomatoes. Brokers are picking 
up all the little lots from jobbers and combining them to sell to 
second hands. There is no Maine spot corn to be picked up at 
any price at present. Two or three little lots that have been 
held were closed out within a few days. This condition also 
applies to No. 10 Maine apples; while there is a little more 
active demand, enough cannot be found. 

Future Maine Corn.—Apparently buyers are yet ready to 
give additional contracts; but apparently packers have sold all 
they dare to. Acreage is still uncertain, as well as the possi- 
bility of the packer being able to get sufficient help. 

Future Lobster.—Prices yet remain nominally at: 1-lbs. 
$5.50; Ys, $2.75; 4s, $1.65, and a size called “picnicd’ at 
$3.50. While one well-known Maine packer has a higher price 
and is well sold out, it is reported that some Halifax factors, 
who have become a little alarmed over the possibility of an 
embargo on shipments to France and England, have made 
concessions even from the general price. 

Sardines.—The amount on hand is negligible, and there 
are no positive quotations being made. The packing of new 
sardines will not open up until April 15th, and there will not 
be a large amount packed in the early weeks of the season. 
No prices have been announced, to our knowledge, but it is re- 
ported that large orders have been booked §. A. P. 

No. 10 Apples.—While practically out of the market, per- 

haps a few cars could be picked up at $3.00 f. o. b. Portland. 
Offerings of $3.00 f. 0. b. Boston have been refused. 
: Corn Acreage.—The area in Maine can never be increased. 
The only hope for a fair up-put is a good season, coupled with 
more intensive fertilization and cultivation. It must be con- 
ceded a hard proposition to increase the yield with phosphates 
of all grades very high, the impossibility of getting the proper 
amount of potash in the fertilizers, and the almost impossibility 
of securing proper labor to increase the amount of cultivation. 
No doubt these conditions apply all over the Union; and it 
would look to the writer as though acreage for canning pur- 
poses could not be anywhere near normal this coming year. 

Notes From Maine.—The Booth Fisheries Sardine Co. has 
been organized under the laws of Maine at Augusta, with 
$500,000 capital. It‘is reported that the Booth Fisheries Corp., 
of Chicago, have purchased the large Grady sardine plant at 
Eastport, Maine, together with the plants of the Lubec Can- 
ning Co., at Lubec and North Lubec, and that they propose 
enlarging all of these plants, as well as erecting new cold- 
storage facilities. 

The Carll Canning Co., recently organized, are to take 
over the former business of E. C. Carll at Buxton, and have 
also purchased the so-called Boothby & Tucker factory at Gor- 
ham, and will increase their business largely. They have made 
a specialty of Golden Bantam corn, both on the cob and as cut 
corn. Mr. E. C. Carll is supposed to be the first packer of 
Golden Bantam corn upon the cob. 

Sixteen Aroostook potato dealers were summoned to ap- 
pear in Boston before the Federal District Attorney on the 
15th and give evidence as to the cost of potatoes, and whether 
any were being held for higher prices. While $7.00 per barrel 


is now being offered, most of the Aroostook growers are refus- 
ing to sell at that price, ke 


By the death of William E. Pride, the Maine corn-packing 
fraternity has lost one of its oldest superintendents. Mr. Pride 
began his career at the age of 17 with J. Winslow Jones, re- 
maining there for 22 years, after which he went with the Port- 
land Packing Co., where he remained for 35 years, or until his 
death. Mr. Pride was widely known and very popular—a man 
of marked ability, with a personality which made him many 
friends. 

The McWain Packing Co.. of East Waterford, Maine, 
whose former manager, Mr. Harold Tucker, died suddenly: last 
season, will now be managed by Mr. Tucker’s father, Mr. Ar- 
thur Tucker, of Farmington, Maine, who has had 36 years’ 
experience in the canning business, beginning with John Win- 
slow Jones. For 26 years he has been with Burnham & Mor- 
rill Co., where he has held a very prominent position as super- 
intendent. 

Clipped from a New York paper: . “It would hardly be 
expected that one would have to go to Maine to find the most 
productive agricultural county in America. * * Yet this 
State points to her Aroostook county as the banner county of 
America, having taken that honor away from Los Angeles, Cal. 
The wealth of Aroostook has not come from the beautiful 
apple, peach, pear or plum, not from wheat or corn, not from 
herds and flocks with pedigree, but from the homely potato. 
The quality, size and productiveness of the potatoes of this 
region are such that the whole nation is turning its eye thither 
for seed, which brings a very high price. It is pretty hard to 
beat the Long Island potato or the Long Island farmers, and 
yet many of them go to Aroostook for seed potatoes. . It is said 
that as high as $100,000 worth is sometimes marketed in one 


FACTORY FOR SALE 


One of the finest tomato canneries, located 
near the head of and on the Chesapeake Bay, 
at Betterton, Maryland, in the heart of the 
great tomato section of the Peninsula. Form- 
erly owned by the Chas. Wacker Co. 


CAPACITY: 8,000 to 10,000 baskets per day. 

Cannery Floor Space: 35,000 sq. ft.—30,000 
ft. cemented, and all under one roof. 

Shipping Warehouse: 60 by 40 ft. 

Two Scotch Boilers: 350 horse power. 


First-class equipment, including electiic 
plant and water filtering system. Dwelling 
house containing 8 rooms and kitchen; 400 feet 
of wharf, water 10 feet deep at high tide; 
newly built houses to hold 200 people. 


Tomato Pulp can be made without in- 
terfering with tomato pack. Abundant 
acreage of tomatdes can be secured at market 
prices. Peaches and Kiefer Pears are plenti- 
ful. Corn acreage may be secured. 


This offers an exceptional opportunity to 
the large packer wishing to increase his to- 
mato pack, or to a new firm wishing to pro- 
duce goods in’ the most sanitary manner at 
minimum cost. No trouble to secure Balti- 
more and local labor. 


Address CHAS. WACKER, 417 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, 
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Practically, all 


‘glass’ packed string beans a 
are Invincible Graded 


— 


The house-wife can see them— 
they must be right for size. 
And the only known way to 
get them so, is the Invincible 


way. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


ULTIMATE 
ECONOMY 
ALWAYS 


That is what the plants here 
shown have demonstrated to their 
owners. These are not simply in- 
dustrial buildings, but complete, 
operating plants. That is our 
method in solving industrial prob- 
lems. We design for the future as 
well as for the present. We de- 
sign for in ti 


as 
well as for economy in construct- 
ion. 

If you desire information on any 
of the plants illustrated here, cut 
out the advertisement, mark what 
you are interested in, and mail 


to us. 
DAY 
AND 


ZIMMERMANN 


INCORPORATED 
PHILADELPHIA 


ENGINEERS — MANAGERS 
INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTS 
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The Simplest Cooker on Earth is the 


Top off, showing 
cans entering Cooker. 


Illustration shows cans 
4 discharging and ready to 
be conveyed to warehouse— 
irrespective of distance. 


Send Us Your 


Inquiries 
Double Rotary AT ONCE! 
Measuring 
Tomato Filler. BETTER 
ORDER 
EARLY 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Steam Hoists, 


Retorts, 
> Kettles, 
Agana unitormiy Skin Pumps, Etc. 


no cut-off 


A. K. ROBINS & CoO. 


116 MARKET PLACE BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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American Sugar Refining Company 


The Best Cane Sugar For Canning 


Our special cane sugars for canning are selected and refined 
to answer every need of this great industry. We havea grade 


or variety that may be much better suited to aa products than 
the sugar you are now using. 


Let us co-operate with you in selecting ites best sugar for 
your needs. 


American Sugar Refining Company 


The Most Complete Line of Sugar in the World 


Stevenson & Co., Inc. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Cut on the right represents machine for SLICING Pine- 
apples from 3/16 to % of an inch in thickness; every slice cut 
even and of same thickness. It is easily adjustable; made sub- 
stantial and durable. Made either for hand or steam power. 
The legs are sufficiently splayed to admit placing of tub under 
the machine. CAPACITY: the pack of any ordinary house. 
Speed of machine, 75 revolutions per minute. Tight and loose 
pulleys, 8 inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


Cut below represent Pineapple CORING machine with 
ample capacity to suit any ordinary house. Speed 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. Pulleys 3% inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


6O1 South Caroline St. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Also Manufacturers of CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


fa 
\ 
| 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


For Sale—Machinery—Cont. 


FOR SALE—In good order: One Queen Anne belt 


crane; one Robins circle steam hoist; two 5-ton worm 
and gear, geared 4-to-1; one piece shaft 38 inches long, 
2 3/16 inches diameter; 561 feet No. 77 chain (single 


chain) ; 250 G-19 attachment links, % right, % left; one | 


30x12 wood pulley ; one 30x6 wood pulley ; one 36x5 wood 
pulley; one 24x6 wood pulley; one 18x10 wood pulley; 
two 24-inch sprockets for No. 77 chain; two 18-inch 
sprockets for No. 77 chain; one large gear, 40-inch; one 
small gear, 12-inch. Address H. P. Strasbaugh, Aber- 
deen, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 30x60 closed process kettle, com- 
plete, with crates; good as new, $75.00. Address King 
Pharr, Catherine, Ala. 


FOR SALE—At Bargain Prices :—Four ball-bearing. 


revolving work tables for handling ketchup bottles from 
capping or corking machines; three Vilter No. 6 corking 
machines for %-pint and pint bottles; six open process 
kettles, 5 ft. 4 inches deep, 40 inches diameter; one set 
14%4-inch Hawkins capping steels; one Ayars 4-plunger 
corn filler for cap-hole cans, first-class condition, capacity 
120 cans per minute; one 21-tube Haller perfection fill- 
ing machine; one 20th Century gas machine,-capacity for 
six capping machines; one cooler for Wonder continuous 
cooker, for No. 2 and No. 3 cans; two Ayars tomato ex- 
hausters for Nos. 2, 3 and 10 cans; two Peerless tomato 
exhausters for Nos. 2 and 3 cans; three Sprague exhaust- 
ers for Nos. 2 and 3 cans; three Sprague sanitary can 
washers; six Jones washers for cap-hole cans; one 3-tube 
chili sauce hand-filling machine, new; four Tresscott to- 
mato graders with grading chain, 2!4-inch diameter. Ad- 
dress Postoffice Box A, Albion, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One No. 2 hand power Burt strip la- 
beling machine; one No. 2% hand power Burt strip la- 
beling machine; both machines are complete and guaran- 
teed to be in good condition. Address Rossville Canning 
Co., Rossville, Ill. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Three Ayars No. 3 cappers 
in first-class condition ; Two No. 3 King fillers with sani- 
tary attachment; Two No. 3 King fillers for cap hole 
tins; One 30-H. P. boiler; One Remington tomato scald- 
er; One Cox tomato scalder. Address George A. Bounds 
& Co., Hebron, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Rennebury rotary spinach wash- 
er; two Sinclair Scott iron pea hullers; two Renneburg 
five-seive galvanized iron graders; one Huntley Monitor 
pea cleaner (wooden frame) ; one %-ton Sprague electric 
hoist; one Sprague pulp gravity tester; one upright 
boiler, 120 H. P.; two Zastrow pineapple slicers; lot of 
assorted labels. All in first-class condition. Address 
P. O. Box 554, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—We offer subject to prior sale one No. 
22 Max Ams lock seamer, in good condition, complete 
with inside and outside horns for No. 1, No. 2, No. 2% 
and No. 3 sanitary cans. Address Purchasing Dept., 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Huntley tomato scalder ; three Buf- 


falo cabbage coring machines. Address Box A-370, care 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Schmidt pea harvester; one 
Hawkins capping machine, in good condition. Address 
Louis Grebb, Clement and Lawrence Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars single sanitary filler; one 
Wonder cooker, model G; has been run two seasons; both 
in best of condition. Address Goldsboro Canning Co., 
Federaldsburg, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two Ayars capping machines ; 4 Haw- 
kins cappers, 1 Ballard pea filler, 3 Monitor pea graders, 
2 Cuykendall corn mixers, 3 Lang cap placers, 2 Auto 
tippers ,one No. 12 Clipper pea grader, 1 Huntley pea 
blancher, 10 feet long; 2 Blakeslee can righters, 2 Ryder 
can markers, 3 Perfection cap placers, 6 Invincible corn 
huskers; 1 Cyclone pulp machine, 1 Ayars-King tomato » 
filler for cap and hole cans, 1 Queen Anne corn cooker. 
Address H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For Sale—Factories. 


FOR SALE—On account of death—a _ small 
canning factory. Fully equipped for packing sanitary 
tins. Desirably located, immediately on water; 23 
hours run by vessel from Baltimore. Large acreage 
of tomatoes can be contracted for, and convenient to 
help. - Apply to Room 414 Marine Bank Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped canning plant located 
on two railroads in the Allegany Valley of New York 


‘State; convenient help available and best co-operation 


of farmers. For particulars address Box A-355, care 
The Canning Trade. ‘ 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—One copper coil, 30 in. diameter; one 
1200-gallon pulp tank with coil and steam trap; one 30 in. 
New Jersey style hand tomato scalder; one 38 in. New 
Jersey style hand tomato scalder; oné Cyclone pulp ma- 
chine; 1 Stevens tomato filler; 2 double-mouth gas fire- 
pots; one 100-gallon copper jacket kettle; one 20 H. P. 
steam engine; two 2-H. P. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. gaso- 
lene engines; 1 duplex pump 314x214x2; 1 vertical cir- 
culating pump, 1% in.; I Marsh air pump 214x21%4x2; one 
l-in. Empire water meter; 2 1/16 in. capping steels; gas 
machine tank, underground carburettor type; rotary 
solder cutter; 1 set forming rolls; 1 counting attachment; 
fan blower and heater; Monitor-Wonder continuous agi- 
tating cooker for No. 10 cans. Address Acme Preserve 
Co., Adrian, Mich. 


FOR SALE—50,000 No. 3 box shooks; 50,000 No. 2 
box shooks; 25,000 No. 10 box shooks, %-dozen size; 
25,000 5/8 brace baskets; price upon application. Address 
W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. , 


For Sale—Miscellaneous—Contd. 


— 


FOR SALE—One Eck motor, 14 HP., 230 volts, 2250 
R. P. M., Amp. 2.07, good, shunt wound, direct current; 
one Westinghouse motor, 1-6 HP., 115 Volts, 1725 R. P. 
M., Amp. 1.64, direct current; one Westinghouse motor, 
4-H. P., 230 volts, 1725 R. P. M., Amp. 2.17, direct cur- 
rent; one Westinghouse motor, 34 H. P., 230 Volts, 1725 
R. P. M., Amp. 3.15, direct current; one Harris hoist with 
75 ft. track, rope and cable, complete; one Reeves variable 
speeder, class E. No. O, four to one; one Sprague model 
M corn cutter; four Hawkins cappers with aciders and 
wipers. 
All of the above is in A-1 conditon and we will consider 
any reasonable offer if unsold. Address, Box A-363, care 
The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seeds. 

FOR SALE—We will have a small amount of surplus 
Early Crosby sweet corn seed. Address Darting & McGav- 
ren, Glenwood, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—100 bushels of choice Shoepeg seed 


corn, grown from Clark’s seed in 1916. Address Post- 
office Box 36, Perryman, Md. 


FOR SALE—Seed Peas: Admiral and Alaska at Al- 
pena or Idaho Falls, Idaho; Advancer, Horsford’s and 
Alaska at Alpena. Quick service and right prices. Address 
Rogers Brothers, Alpena, Mich. 

Wanted— Miscellaneous 


WANTED—Complete outfit for making tomato 
pulp, including Cyclone Finisher, tanks, jacket kettles, 


etc. Give description of what portion you can furnish 
and state price. Address Box A-368, care The Canning 
. Trade. 


Wanted—Tin Circles. 


We buy all sizes of tin circles, bright and litho- 
graphed. Advise what you have for sale now, or will 
have later. Address, Tower Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Wanted—Machinery. 


WANTED—One double King tomato filler; one M. 
& S. corn cooker-filler. Address Box A-369, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One second-hand, four-pocket, cooker- 


filler; one Harris hoist. Address Box A-367, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One small copper flash coil and tank, 


and a 250-gallon copper kettle. Address King Pharr, 
Catherine, Ala. 


WANTED.—250-gallon copper jacketed kettles, Must 
be in first-class condition. Address, Box A-356, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—tTwo second-hand Harris hoists; two M. 
& S. corn silkers; two corn mixers. Adress Riggins & 
Moore, Hampton, Va. 


WANTED—Two Sprague syrupers and one pulp 
finisher; must be in good condition; state price and full 
particulars. Address Box A-372, care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Two 40x60 closed kettles, complete with 
crates. State condition and price in first letter. Address 
Thos. J. Sweet Co., Albion, N. Y. 

WANTED — Second-hand Hawkins hoist, with or 
without track and cable; state lowest possible price you 
would consider, with full particulars; immediate ship- 
ment. Address Box B-374, care The Canning Trade. 
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sEMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 


more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 
When answering advertisements ‘‘care The Canning 


Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED—Factory superintendent for canned 
foods plant. Must be experienced and thoroughly familiar 
with packing of tomatoes and general line of fruits and vege- 


tables. Excellent oportunity for man of ability. Permanent 
position. Address with references, Box B-358, care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Highly competent, thoroughly experi- 
enced man, expert in all lines of tomato, vegetable and fruit 
canning; must be a high-class mechanic, capable of not only 
installing modern plant and arranging machinery for econom- 
ical operation, but also be able to devise special machines 
where it is possible to increase output and reduce cost; a pro- 
gressive man who can readily master the packing of any and 
all food products not now packed in this country and with 
broad, practical experience and ability to handle labor, more 
essential than liberal education. A man that can make good 
will be offered a chance rarely presented. Address, stating 
salary desired and when services will be available, Box B-375, 
care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—A young, energetic, sober and reliable 
man, competent to handle heip and to pack high grade tomato 
products especially. A fine opportunity for future advance- 
ment for a satisfactory man. If at present employed, can ad- 
— in strictest confidence. Box B-364, care The Canning 

rade. 


HELP WANTED—Chemist, one who has been employed 


in a food product factory preferred. Address Hirsch Bros. & 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


HELP WANTED—An experienced young man for a small 
factory, to pack tomatoes, pulp and catsup, apples, apple pulp, 
pork and beans; work the year round; a fine opportunity for a 
satisfactory man. Address Valleyfield Canning Co., Valleyfield, 
Que., Canada. 3C 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor, by 
a practical canner, who thoroughly understands the canning 
of all kinds of fruits and vegetables; willing to accept a mod- 
erate salary, to be increased if I prove that I am worth it; 


best of references furnished. Address Box B-349, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent or manager of can- 
ning plant; can pack all kinds of vegetables and fruits equal 
to the very best; can plan, build or equip the plant, and am 
an expert on sanitary seaming machines; am married and 
steady, a good handler of help, and do not use liquor or to- 
bacco in any form; can furnish the very best of references. 
Address Box B-351, care The Canning Trade. 

POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent and Processor 
On peas, corn, tomatoes, peaches, apples, pumpkin, hominy, 
kraut, lima beans, red kidney beans, pork and beans with to- 
mato sauce (equal to Van Camps). Also tomato pulp. Married 
man; age 33. Do not use liquor; can furnish best of refcr- 
ences. Address Box B-373, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By superintendent processor of 20 
year’s experience in all lines of fruits and vegetables. Salary 
reasonable; understand all lines of canning machinery. Would 
take a season’s position of six or seven months. Address, 
B-366, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor, by 
one who knows how to pack and process most all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, ribbon cane syrup, satsup and fruit butters, 
having twenty-two years of practical experience; I am also a 
first-class engineer and machinist; can build you a new plant 
or remodel your old one to the best advantage; know how to 
install and operate all kinds of machinery used in a canning 
plant, including sanitary closing machines; am a good manager 
of help, sober and steady; can furnish good references, Ad- 
dress No. 612 East Grand River Street, Clinton, Mo, 2D 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the Jowesp figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


shipping station (unless Ofherwise hoted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


**** Many 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balto. 
J No. 24% White Mammoth..$3 25 
“2 
“White, Large.. 2 75 
og ‘* Green, 
White, Medium... ...... 
“Green, 
White, Small _.. ...... 
2 iia Tips White, Sq.... 2 65 
Green, Sq.... 2 35 
** Rnd..... 1 45 

BAKED BEANS}-No. 1, Plain.............. 
“1, In Sauce 

BEANS{—No. 2, Refugee, Size 1, Whole ...... 
“ “s “ 


String, Standard Green 1 15 


“ Cut White 1 30 
ai “2. White Wax Standard 1 20 
“2, Red Kidney, Stand... ...... 
BEETS{——No. 3, Small, Whole............. ...... 
34 1% 


“Std. Ever., f. 0. b. Co.... 1 50 
sid “* . Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. 1 50 


 $td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 50 
 Ex.Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 55 
Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 60 
Std. Maine Style Balto. 1 50 
Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 1 50 
“Ex. Std. Maine Style..... 1 60 
“Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 60 
“Fancy f.o.b. County...... 1 60 
“¢ Extra Std. Western........ ..... 
Standard Western......... ...... 
HOMINY!—No. 3. Inside Enameled..... ...... 
43 85 


MIXED et No. 2—12 Kinds..... 1 15 
OKRA 2, Standard.. 
TOMATOES!) “ 3, 


PEAS{—No. 2, Early June Stand......... 1 20 
Ex. Stand. Early Junes 1 25 
“Extra Sifted........ 
x “ Extra Fine Sifted......... 1 60 
Early June Seconds...... Out 
“ ExtraSifted 90 
Fancy Petit Pois.... 
PUMPKIN!I—No. 3, Standard........ 
“ 10, 
SAUERKRAUTi—No. 2, Standard 
BPINACHI—No. 3, 2 10 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+)T, G. Cranwell & Co. 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent, 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. N.Y. 
SUCCOTASH}—No. 2, Green Beans...... Out Out 
oe “With Dry Beans 1 40 1 40 
SWEET POTATOES}-No. 3, Jersey 16 
“ Std.f.o.b.Bal. 1 40 110 
Std. f.0.b. Co. 1 40 Out 
“10 Std.f.o.b.Bal. Out 400 
“10, Std.f.o.b.Co. Out... 
TOMATOES}-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out 
Jersey, Fac’y ...... 5 40 
Stand., Bal...550 525 
“3, Sani.5% in.cans180 182% 
Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out Out 
Seconds, ‘* Bal.160 ...... 
Raed. “ ..... 
Seconds, Bal.125 _...... 
“ 9, Stand., ‘* | 
TOMATO PULP}]-No. 10, Standard....... Out ..... 
CANNED FRUITS 
APPLES—No. 3, New York................. cc... 80 
3, Michigan 85 
APPLES{]-No. 10, Maryland, f.o.b. Co... 275 25 
f.o.b. Bal. 300... 
APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand........ ...... 170 
BLACKBERRIES§—No, 2. Standard...110 112% 
Out 
“2, Preserved... 1 25 1 30 
= 2,In Syrup.... Out __...... 
BLUEBERRIES§—No. 2. Standard...... 
BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine............ ...... 6 00 
CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, Red......... 
Stand. Water........ ...... Out 
Ex. Preserved...... Out Out 
GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand 90 9 
PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L.C...195 185 


PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 90 90 


2Standard White... Out 120 
Yellow... 1 15 
Seconds, White...... Out Out 
Yellow.... 1 00 16 
No. 3, Standards, White. Out 155 
Yellow 1 60 1 6 
White. Out Out 
Selected, Yellow..... ...... 1 60 
Seconds, White...... Out 135 
Pies Unpeeled........ 100 102% 
% 
No, 10, Unpeeled........ 32 327% 
PEARS{—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ 
in Syrup...... 100 10% 
Seconds in Water........ ..... 


14x20, 100 lbs., 


CANNED FRUIT PRICE3S—Continued. 
Balto. 
PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... 95 


Syrup.... 1 15 

PINE- No. 2, BahamaSliced Extra 1 50 
APPLE*- “ rr Grated “ 150 
Sliced “ Std. 1 40 

Grated“ “ 130 

Pe “* 216, Hawaii Sliced Extra 2 25 

“Extra 1 80 

“Stand. 1 45 

“Grated Extra 1 40 

“Stand. 1 30 

Shredded Syrup........ 5 3 

“10, Crushed Water......... 47 

2, Eastern Pie Water.... 1 (0 


PLUMSt—No. 2, Water 


“2, Syrup 
Water. 
“1, Black, Water 


RASPBERRIES§—No. 2, Black Water.. Out 
Red 

a Black Syrup.. Out 

10, Black Water.. Out 
STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... 1 15 
BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. 130 
Extra Preserved.... Out 

Standard............... 95 

si “1, Extra Preserved. 90 

** 1, Preservei............... Out 

= “ 10, Standard Water...... Out 


CANNED FISH 

HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard 
LOBSTER*—"*2-1b. Flats... 
1-lb. Flats....... 


OYSTERS§— 5-oz. Standards................ 10 
a 6-0z. Selects Out 
SALMON—No 


“ “ “ “ 


%, 
“1, Columbia, Tall 
Flat. 
Chums, Talls 
Medium Red, Talls... ...... 
SHRIMP§—No. 144, Wet or Drv............ 


CANNERS’ METALS 


5to1Mtons 1to4tons 


PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... 


54 00 
54 00 
9 CO 


9x10 8x10 


SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 34 33 
ed Wire Coil............ 34 33 
‘a Wire Segments.... 34 33 
TIN PLATES 


32 
32 
382 


F. 0. B. MILL 


14x20, 107 lbs., Base Coke Tin Plate.............0000+ 8 00 


Coke Tin Plate................. 


$3 00 97% 
275 1 
275 150 
155 
2 50 140 
Out 1% 
Out 22 
22 180 
210 1% 
140 
13 
2 40 1 30 
5 
Out 47 
Out 
16 
100 Out 
95 Out 
115 Out 
12 Out 
; Out 1 20 
Out 135 | 
Out 1590 
1 20 
152% 95 
Out 9746 
% Out 
145 
Out 3 00 
CORNI—Nov. 2, Std. Evgr., f.o.b. Balto. 1 50 Out 5 50 
97% 
1380 
Out 170 
13 2 30 
4, Red Alaska, 23 
180 
1 50 
2 60 
‘ Out 165 
115 145 
1 20 2 00 
13 120 
145 110 
17 17 5) 
: 220 
1 05 
92% 
Out PIG TIN—Straits......................... 53 12% 
100 8 12% 
3 00 
190 
3 50 
1 62% 
1 
| 


Baltimore, January 2nd, 1917. 
American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. 0. b. shipping points,, effective 
January 2nd, 1917, subject to its confirmation and subject to 
change without notice. 


SANITARY CANS 
No. 1 


$17.25 per m. 
No. 9 (No. 2 Diameter x 3 5-16 in. high)................ 23.25 per m. 

HOLE AND CAP CANS 
Opening 
No. 1 im. OF 196 $15.75 per m 
No. 2 Diameter x 4 in. high, 1% in. opening........ 21.75 per m. 
No. 9 (Diameter x 3 5-16 in. high, 14 i in. opening) 21 25 per m. 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 

136 in 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


To the Trade: Baltimore, Md., January 4th, 1917. 


We beg to quote our prices on tin cans for fruit and vegetable 
packing for delivery during the year of 1917, subject to confirmation 
and to change without notice, as follows: 


Opening HOLE AND CAP CANS 
No. 8 31.25 per m. 


(Usual difference for other size openings) 
Hemmed Caps for the above 


OPEN TOP (OR SANITARY) CANS 
(Usual difference for Enamel Lined Cans) 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
SANITARY CANS— Official Standard Sizes 


THE CANNING TRADE 


American Can Company Can Prices’ As » Brokers View The Market 
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Latest information from many sections of the country 
as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. ; 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimore, Md., March 17th, 1917. 

Future tomatoes were bought’ in a limited way the first 
half of this week, but the prices advanced, even under this char- 
acter of buying. During the last half of the week the buying 
increased considerably and the demand continued clean up to 
the’ close of business Saturday. The sellers argue that basic 
conditions warrant the advances and they forecast higher prices 
before the end is reached. In support of their optimistic atti- 
tude, they refer to the offerings made by various can manu- 
facturers, of $1.00 per thousand premium over today’s can 
prices, for cans carried over from last season. Also, to the 
maximum price ever paid for raw tomatoes, $15.00 per ton. 
Time alone must decide whether their convictions be right or 
wrong, for on account of the shifting nature of the times, it 
is quite impossible to foretell accurately what the future holds 
in store. 

The orders were for larger quantities than for the past 
two weeks, and sections that have been very conservative here- 
tofore bought liberally and followed the market up to the pres- 
ent prices. 

The Baltimore City canners are still “‘standing pat,” ex- 
cept in a few instances, when they have secured prices in ex- 
cess of the general quotations. 

There is no pressure to sell and the indications point to 
a continuance of this condition. 

We recommend the buying of future tomatoes at the 
going prices. Spot tomatoes were bought daily, though not 
with a rush. The less than carload orders were in the ma- 
jority, although several big orders were placed. It matters 
little about the size of the orders, for it is common knowledge 
that the end of the pile is in sight. There are no price changes 
yet, but they are sure to come. Buy spot tomatoes now and 
you will have no regrets. 

All iines of vegetables continued active throughout the 
week, but there were no price changes worthy of note except 
corn, both Maine style and Shoepeg. Sauerkraut, spinach, 
string beans, baked beans and soaked peas were the leaders. 

Fruits of all kinds were neglected, except pie peaches. We 
believe that stocks will be cleaned up promptly, when the buy- 
ers are able to ship via lake and rail, which will open up about 
April 9th. Cover your requirements now. 

Cove oysters, though quiet, advanced again this week. 
The outlook for a big spring pack is unfavorable. 

THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


HARFORD COUNTY, MD. 


Aberdeen, Md., March 15, 1917. 

Tomatoes.—As we go to press sales of spot tomatoes have 
been recorded at $1.35 for 2s and $1.75 for 3s, and these are 
now inside prices. With practically four months before any 
new tomatoes can be packed—and these are the early varie- 
ties—it is hard to tell just how high the market will go. To- 
day’s prices are: 80@85c for 1s, $1.835@1.40 for 2s, $1.75@ 
1.80 for 3s and $5.25 for 10s. 

The market on future tomatoes continues firm and packers 
are not inclined to book orders for any large blocks. In view 
of the unusual conditions existing this season, there is a ten- 
dency all along the line to be conservative. We can still buy 
a limited quantity of future tomatoes at $1.00 for 2s, $1.30 
for 3s and $4.00@4.10 for 10s, subject to confirmation. 

Corn.—This item seems to be even more closely cleaned 
up than tomatoes. 

The demand for future corn since the opening prices were 
made has been so heavy that our packers are all sold up, and 
we have been obliged to withdraw all quotations on future 
corn. C. W. BAKER & SONS. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Waukesha, Wis., March 16th, 1917. 
Inquiry for spot peas is increasing from all directions. 
The larger sizes are in greater demand, but these grades are 
very scarce. In order to get them buyers are also taking small 
lots of the more expensive grades. Spot peas will be entirely 

cleaned up before the new pack can come upon the market. 
Futures are still in demand, with very few packers selling, 
on account of the vast amount of business already booked and 

of the difficulty met in trying to secure acreage. 
CRARY BROKERAGE CO. 


ABERDEEN, 


941.418 j 945 
e 
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DAILY TOMATO MARKET REPORT. 

Tomato Section National Canners’ Association. 

The association assumes no responsibility for the accuracy of 
this report beyond .the compilation of the figures submitted for 
publication. 

Group A—Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
the sections of Virginia known as Tidewater and East- 
ern Shore. 

Group B—New Jersely. 

Group C—New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Group D—Indiana, Ohio,, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Group E—Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Minnesota. : 

Group F—South-West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina and 

South Carolina, 

Group G—Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota 
aand South Dakota. 

Group H—California. 


Buyers’ Labels are reported as B. L.: Unlabeled as U. L. 


Date No. 
of of Total Spots or 
Group Sale Sales Size Cases Grade Price Futures Sold 


NOTE—Don’t forget to mail your report of spot and future sales 
to FRANK E. GORRELL, Secretary National Canners’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., at the close of each business day; the usefuiness 
and for integrity of the report depends on the faithfulness with which 
you do this. 


Monday, March 12, 1917. 


A 3-9 2 3s 775 Standard = 1.35 Futures Factory. 
1 Zs 500 do 1.05 do do 
1 1000 do 1.00 do do 
1 10s 100 do 4.00 do do 
3-10 1 100 do 4.00 do do 
4 3s 4600 do 1.50 do do 
1 2s 2000 do 1.00 do do 
1 1s Pulp -60 do do 
1 140) «=~Standard .65 do Baltimore 
1 2s 405 do 1.00 do do 
1 3s 525 do 1.30 «do do 
1 5269 do 1.65 Spots do 
1 1200 do 1.75 do do 
D 3-8 1 1000 =Extra 1.40 Futures Factory. 
1 2s 1000 do 1.15 do 
Tuesday, March 13, 1917. 
A 3-12 9 3s 6300 Standard 1.50 Futures Factory. 
> 5 2s 1800 do 1.00 do do 
1 10s 1000 do 4.00 do slo 
1 1s 100 .60 do do 
1 2s 165 Standard = 1.00 do Baltimore 
1 3s 530 do 1.30 do do 
B 1 10s 600 Extra 4.25 do Factory 
E 3-9 1 3s 675 Standard 1.75 Spots do 
3-10 1 2s 2000 do 1.00 Futures do 
1 2%s 400 do 1.25 do do 
Wednesday, March 14, 1917. 
A 3-10 9 is 1500 Standard .75 Baltimore 
2 9s 950 ado 9244 do do 
19 2s 15935 do 1.05 do do 
1 10s 50 do 4.50 do do 
14 3s - 4200 do 1.40 do do 
3-12 1 5000 do 1.30 do Factory 
1 1500 do 1.32% do do 
1 2s 2000 do 1.00 do lo 
1 1000 do 1.02% do do 
3-138 15 3700 do 1.00 do do 
1 700 do 1.10 do do 
2 1700 do 1.35 Sp ts do 
2 3s 1800 do 1.75 do do 
19 10970 do 1.30 Futures do 
12 Is 2450 do 6 do do 
2 100 do -70 do do 
6 600 Pulp 60 do do 
19 1%s 200 Standard = 85 do do 
2 10s 920 do 4.00 do do 
B 1 100 do 4.10 do do 
F p-12 1 250 do 4.10 do do 
1 2%s 5 da 1.00 do do 
1 2s 950 do 95 do do 
1 150 da 971% do do 


THE CANNING 


TRADE 
1 3s 50 do 1.271% do do 
1 100 do 1.30 do do 
1 1s 2000 Fulp dwTK do do 
1 2000 do 60 do do 
Thursday, March 15, 1917. 
A 2-12 1 2s 1000 Standard 1.00 Futures Factory. 
3-138 1 1s 500 do 5) do do 
1 3s 1200 do 1.30 do do 
1 100 lo 1.55 do do 
3-14 1 600 do 1.3 do do 
1 10 S800 ‘lo 4.00 do do 
1 2s 850 do 1.35 Spots do 
2 400 do 1.35 do Baltimore 
i 3s 350 do 1.75 do do 
2 1150 do 1.35 Futures do 
D 3-13 (1 28 300 do 1.05 do Factory 
1 50 1.2 Spots do 
Friday, March 16, 1917. 
A 38 600 Standard 1.75 Spots Factory 
3-15 2 1000 do 1.30 Futures do 
2 2s 1235 do 1.00 do do 
1 7500 doBL 1.05 do do 
1 5000. Ex.St.BL 1.10 do do 
2 3s. 2100 do 1.40 do do 
1 Is 2000 do do do 
1 10s 1200) Stand.BL 4.10 do do 
1 3s 2500 do 1.35 do do 
1 1s 3000 do -70 do do 
1 10s 900 *Standard 4.10 do do 
1 1s 3000 Pulp 60 do do 
1 140 Standard  .65 do Baltimore 
1 2s 445 do 1.00 do do 
1 38 595, ado 1.30 do do 


DAILY CORN MARKET REPORT. 
Corn Section National Canners’ Association. 


This report is filed from figures which are furnished us by 
canners who are supporting this effort. The Association assymes 
no responibility for the accuracy of these figures beyond their 


compilation of the same. The states included in each group are 
as follows: 


Group A—Iowa. 
Group B—lIllinois. 
Group C—Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Tennessee. 
Group D—New York. 
Group E—Maine New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Group’ F----Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Group G—Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
Group H—Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, 
Buyers’ Labels are reported as B. L.; Unlabeled as U. L. 


Date No. 
of of Total Spots or 
Group Sale Sales Size Cases Grade Price Futures 
Friday, March 16, 1917. 
A 3-1 1 2s 5000 Standard 1.10 Futures Factory 
B 8-12 1 ‘100 1.11% do do 
1 - 700 do 1.07 do do 
E 3-9 1 200 «Std. M S 1.10 do do 
3-10 3 217% Std. M S 1.40 Spots do 
3-13 1 100 «=Std. M S 1.10 Futures do 
3-15 1 80 Std. MS 1.15 do do 


Wanted And For Sale Ads. 
Received Too Late For Classification 


HELP WANTED—Foreman for old-established Baltimore 
canning house; good position for man of proper qualifications, 
good character and habits. Address Box B-376, care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—20 to 25 rolling crates for calcium process 
tanks. Address Sears & Nichols Canning Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, 
stating condition, size, how long used, and price, 


. 
* 
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RIGHT system’? For Tomatoes 


Because It Is It Is The 
The System — Wuickest, Neatest 


500 tons Tomatoes purchased 1000 tons Tomatoes purchased 1500 tons Tomatoes purchased © 
2500 cases saved 5000 cases saved 7500 cases saved 


Process Patented by THE RIGHT SYSTEM, Inc., Sinieiaeaiiaa Aberdeen, Maryland 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


If it is the beste——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


44 MARKET PLACER 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


Peas, Beans, Corn, Tomato, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Cucumber= 
Pickling 


SEED SEEP G 


GENERAL OFFICES 
#26 -228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


o 


THE CANNING TRADI 


“AMS” No. LINER 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


_No. 107-B DRYER 
\y Speed: 240 Can Ends and Upward per Minute 


Liner handles round ends from 2 in. to 5 in. outside 
diameter. 

Is self contained and completely automatic throughout. 

It will line can ends for any single line of Sanitary 
Can Machinery, no matter how great the output. 

Is equipped with a Tank, holding 7% gallons of ‘‘Amscan’’ 
Sealing Fluid, which is applied under pressure from pump 
attached to frame. 

Has an automatic fluid cut-off-no smearing of ends. 
Dryer will take care of all the ends that can be fed 
into it. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


AGENTS:—Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. W.E. Hughes & Co., London, E. C., England. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE THE STICKNEY FILLER 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 


Price - $500.00 


Used for the past 
ten years by the 
largest concerns. 


| | Simple in constru- 
Vv — tion and easy to 


and clean. 


SCHLUTTER- 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. ie 
1404-1410 4 HENRY R. STICKNEY 


THAMES STREET @ 
BALTIMORE - MD. PORTLAND, ME. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT FOR 
GEO.W. ZASTROW oy SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


Mig 
res) 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Merchandise 
Storage 


2 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 
Lighter and Quicker 


This New Combination Merchandise Storage and Office Building is not Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
semi-fireproof, but is fireproof. Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 
Every floor steam heated. 


Warehouse located within five minutes walk of all freight depots, and Machine and Boiler Works 
ye own and operate our own building. and are also bonded to the state. Fe 
Switching charges absorbed by carrier. We solicit your Kansas City 2639 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
business on the basis of safety and service. 
BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Works: Atlantic Whari, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 
“Brokers’ Building” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI j 


IT TAKES THE BIG PEAS OUT FIRST 


Patented 


The above is an illustration of our New Nested Pea Grader, which has large capacity, occupies small floor space, does perfect grading—and in a short time 
will save its cost in the increased yield of the small size peas, which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any other type of machine 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


FACTURERS OF 
CANNING HOUSE MACHINERY Wells & Patapsco Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


| 
| 
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LANDRETH TOMATO=—DELAWARE BEAUTY 


INTRODUCED SEASON OF 1914 


Largest Growers of Tomato Seed on their own Ground in the world. 


A showy, medium sized red sort, as deep red as Landreths’ Red Rock. 
Vine deep green, blight resistant, thick stemmed, of branching habit. Com- 
sequently extraordinarily productive. 

One week later than Chalk’s Jewel, one week earlier than the Landreths’ 
Red Rock, and ten days earlier than Stone. 

Fruit smooth all over, absolutely free from splits, very uniform in size and 
showy. Of a habit simultaneously coloring up all over the fruit. Shape flat- 
tish at blossom end, quite globular at stem or crown end, no depression what- 
ever at stem end, the illustration showing that it is unusually full on top—a 
most desirable quality, no waste. 

Its habit of ripening a week ahead of the Landre'hs’ Red Rock and two 
weeks ahead of Stone is most desirable A productive sort has long been looked 
for to come in ahead of these two late varieties. Canners are asked to observe 
this most profitable character. It, like all other Landreth Grown Tomatoes can 
only be bought in sealed, lithographed, card board boxes of 4% and % lbs. 


PRICES IN 14 OR 44 LB. PACKAGES, LESS THAN 10 LBS. AT $4.25 
PRICES IN 14 OR 44 LB. PACKAGES, MORE THAN 10 LBS. AT $4.00 


DELAWARE COLLEGE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. NEWARK, DELAWARE, Novemter, 9th, 1914. 
Your letter relative to “Delaware Beauty” tomato at hand. Enclosed find description sheet for this plant. The yields have been as follows: 
For 1912 = 14.53 tons For 1913 2 11 tons 487 Ibs. 


In 1913 the first fruit was picked 20th August, and the last October 16th. Heavy pickings from September 16th to 30th, about a week later than 
heavy pickings on “Chalk’s Jewel.” 


For the season 1914 the actual yield was 12 tons 1137-lbs., while the Stone check grown alongside of it yielded at the rate of 5 tons 1342-lbs. 
C. A. McCUE, 


Ask for prices on anything in the Seed line you need. We grow all varieties of Seed. 2 


“a D. LANDRETH SEED CO., Bristol, Pennsylvania. 


OPPORTUNITY’S FRONT DOOR 


is open to you-—to examine 


The latest, most practical and up-to-date 
Developments in Canning Machinery 


Automatic Liquid and Bulk Centrifugal Separator. 
Fillers, measure automatically 
with exceptional accuracy. 


Automatic Bulk Goods Filler 
This separator is centrifugal is simple and massive in construc- 
in construction. By using a fine tion. These Fillers will give 
_ Screen this machine will act as a greatly increased capacity. 
a pulper finisher. 


Write for further information and prices 


The 20th Century Machinery Co. 


CANNING MACHINERY DIVISION 
Milwaukee = = = Wisconsin 


4« 
| 
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YOUR 1917 FIRE INSURANCE 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR FIRE INSURANCE AN 
INVESTMENT INSTEAD OF AN EXPENSE? 


When you place your fire insurance with the CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU you make an investment: 


BECAUSE: 
You receive back all INTEREST earnings. 
You do not pay dividends to STOCKHOLDERS. 
You do not have to pay for excessive overhead expense. 
You do not have to pay for any agency expense. 
You do not have to pay for dishonest and careless losses. 
You do not assume the CONFLAGRATION HAZARD. 


You receive a policy backed by LARGE CASH DEPOSITS and hundreds of the representative Canners. 
You receive your FIRE INSURANCE AT COST. 


This is your opportunity to reduce one of your important overhead expenses in spite of the great increase in the expense of 
practically everything else. 


FULL DETAILS WILL COME TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL. WRITE TO 
LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED, ATTORNEY 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER.INSURANCE BUREAU 


Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman......... Rome, N.'Y. George N. Numsen, Tres...Baltimore, Md. Frank Van Camp............... San Pedro, Calif. 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters for 
the best of everything in 


used by Canners Everywhere 


5 > 


WHERE TO 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Books on Canning, Preserving, Etc. 


“A Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00. 
“How Buy and Sell Canned 


“History of Canning Industry,” $1.00. 
“1917 Almanac of the Canning Trade,” 


$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 


Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Bottle Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass 


Boxes and Box Shooks. 
Builimure Box and Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Brokers. 
Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Forest Clty Brokerage Co., Rockiord, Ill. 
Harry C Gilbert Co., ‘Indianapolis, Ind. 
J B Henderson & Son, Chicago. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 
Salinger Brukeiage Co., St. Louis. 


Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 


American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Ww. W. Boyer & Co. Baltimore. 

Boyle Can Co., timore,- 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 

Baltimore. 

Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Mad. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Can Making Machinery—Sanitary and Reg- 
ular. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
E. W. Bliss Brooklyn, 
E. J. Judge, San Francis 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Can Washi Machi 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
As K. Robing & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ayars Machine Co., Saiem, 
A. K. Robins & Co., were Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Steels. 
Max Ams Machine - Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, *Portland, Maine. 


Catsup Machines. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
S$. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. Md 
Sprague Canning "Machine Co., Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 


Consulting Experts. 


W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continuous Agitation Cookers. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co.. San Jose, Cal. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Cenning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 


Conveyors—All Kinds 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood, City, Pa. 


Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

A. K. Robins’ & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Corn Husk 
Invineible ¢ Grain 
Silver "Greek, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
Morral Bros., ‘Morral, oO. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
The United Machinery Co., Westminster, Md. 


Cranes and Carrying Machines. 

Carrier Co. Elwood City, Pa. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Zastrow Mach, Co., 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, 

Sprague Canning "Machine Co., Chicago. 
Crates (Iron Process) 

Morra! Bros., Morral, O. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Crop Information. 

Soil Improvemeut Committee—Baltimore-Chicago. 
Directory of Canners, 

Nat. Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Efficiency Engineers 

Day & Zimmerman, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Machinery. 


Baltimore 
Md. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Exhaust Boxes (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 


Factory Plans, Specifications, Etc. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fertilizers—C:1op improvement 
Soil Impiovement Committee—Baltimore-Chicago 
Filing Machines—All Kinds. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. San Jose, California 
ayars Machine Co., Salem, N, J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. . 
Husker Co., Buftal o, N. 
k. Robins & Co., "Baltimore, Ma 
‘0. Randall s Son, Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co .. Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 
20th Gentury Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 
Flux 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
S. O. Randall s ron, Baltimore 
Gears, Silent. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insurance, 
Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 
Kettles, Process and Jacketed, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Rebins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Universal Engineering Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Labels, 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Stecher Litho Co.., Rochester 
Labeling Machines, 
Economic Machinery Co., 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Lacquer. 


John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 

Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Lacquering Machines. 

Seely Bros., Biaine, Wash. 
Meters-Flow, Steam, Air and Gas 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Nailing Machines, 

E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Oyster Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 


Paring Machines, Apples, etc. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Paste. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea Cleaners. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invineible Grain Cleaner ¢ 
ilver, Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San wt, 


Pea Machinery 
Huntley Mie. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 
Silver ‘Creek, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


BUY 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner 

Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., 
A. k, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., ‘Baltim 
Sprague Canning Machinery “Co. Chicago. 

Peeling Tables—Tomatoes, 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, ee 

8. O. Randall’s Son, ‘Baltimore 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chieago. 
Pineapple Machinery. 

E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 

E. J. Lewis, Middlepuri, N. Y. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 

AK, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baitimore. 


Pulp Machines, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 


Pump—refuse skins, etc, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Saltemewn. Md. 


Salt 
Colonial Salt (o., Akron, O.—Chicago. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 

American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore, 

Boyle Can Co., Baltimore, 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, 

Contimentas Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 

Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va 

Phelps Can Co., ne. Md. 

Sanitary Can C New 

ndianapolis, Bri ton.) 
‘Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 
Seeds. 
J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicag o., Ill. 


Livingston Seed Co., Coteacbien, Ohio. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 


Sieves and Screens, 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N.Y. , 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sealder, Tomato, etc. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mig. Co. San Jose, California 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, oh 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
S. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore 
The Right S\ stem, ine., Aberdeen, Md. 
reg Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

aoe Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines, 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 
Storage Warehouses, 
Brokers Office and Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Mo 


String Machinery. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 


Silver Creek, N. ¥ 
J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Canning Co.. Chicago 


Sugar. 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York City. 
Syrupers (Automatic). 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. San Jose, leaned 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
» E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Peertess Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
O. Randall's Son, Baltimore 
Senna Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Tin Plate 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tomato Plants. 
James Moss, Johnsville, Pa. 


Turbines—Steam, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Washers—Fruits and Vegetables, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Wipers, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Rros., Morral, O. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Your requirements are 
Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a {catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 
World Labeler, improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE RUST PROOF CAN 


WRITE us for a SAMPLE and we will mail you a HANDSOME the trade WANTS. A BRILLIANT LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN. 
N. e J N at CES 
that GUST. PROOF because it will resist Shales ane ING EASY. The MACHINE that is used by many of the most 
prominent canners in the UNITED STATES. 
GOLDEN COLOR The BENEFITS of this process are worth ten times its TRIFLING 
cos N i 
THIS is tho COMBINATION that the trade APPROVES and is what 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine in Operation 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


SEELY BROS. | Sole Manufacturers Blaine, Wash., U. S. A. 
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CHICAGO CANONSBURG BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


CONTINENTAL CAN CoO.,, Ine. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We have five of the largest and best equipped 
Can Factories in America, making all types of cans 
for canning house purposes; including hole-and-cap 
cans, with solder hemmed caps, and open-top (or 
sanitary) cans, which we sell in conjunction with 
our famous Continental Closing Machines. 


Our Cans and Closing Machines are without 
exception the best iri the country; our shipping 
facilities are unexcelled, and the personal attention 
we give to each and every order, makes our service 
to our customers unique in its efficiency. 


The factory nearest you will give you any 
information you require—write us. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
Thos. G. Cranwell, President. 


: 


